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PREFACE. 



THE hope of acquiring such information in agriculture 
and the arts as would be useful to my fellow citizens, was not 
one of my smallest motives for accepting a foreign mission. 
Without seeing Europe, it was impossible justly to estimate 
the assertion of travellers relative to the arts and agi'iculture 
of that interesting countiy, to distinguish the truths from the 
falsehoods contained in the infinity of books that treat of, 
those subjects, or to adapt their precepts to the soil, climate 
and habits of the United States. And it is no small source of 
happniess to me to believe, that however my public service 
may be appreciated, my pursuits in what may be thought a 
more humble line, are not- altogether useless. 

Having urged my fellow citizens to give some attention to 
the fine arts, and pointed out the easiest means of doing it, i 
see with pleasure other populous cities in my native country 
following the example set them (upon my suggestion) by 
New-York, in the establishment of academies for the fine 
arts. My ambition however, leads me to render myself more 
extensively useful, by suggesting and enforcing such improve- 
ments in agriculture as may add to the wealth of individu- 
als, and by forming the basis of manufactures, to tlie inde- 
pendence of our country. My occupations in Paris kept me 
from collecting all the information on tliat subject which I 
could have wished ; yet some things I have noted in the 
countries I have hastily visited, which, I trust, may furnish 
useful hints, and lead to useful experiments. Among other 
objects, my attention was forcibly attracted to one that at 
present occupies not only the agriculturists, but the statesmen 
of liurope. It was long thought that the Merino sheey gqu1<1 
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only be raised advantageously in Spain, and that their migra- 
tion was necessary to the perfection of their wool. Under 
the influence of tliis opinion, the rest of Europe submitted to 
be tributaries of Spain for this precious commodity ; and so 
slow is the progress of agricultural improvements, that 
though an enlightened Swedish nobleman naturalized them 
eighty years ago, m a country little congenial to their native ' 
habits, yet it was long before his successful experiments ex- 
cited public attention. France, after some abortive attempts, 
succeeded so fully as to open the eyes of the neigh- 
boring nations. I saw and admired her beautiful flocks ; and 
the inquiries I had the means of making of intelligent men 
from different parts of Europe, convinced me, that, instead of 
degenerating, they had improved in every region to which 
they hadbeeu transported. Knowing the United States to 
be peculiarly adapted to short wooUed sheep, I was eager to 
put thein in possession af this invaluable stock. And I shall 
not envy the glory of the Argonauts (which probably con- 
sisted in bringing the fine woolled Mingrelian sheep mto 
Greece) if I can successfully plant the Mermoes ef Spain in 
my native land. 

It unfortunately so happened, that during the greater part 
of my mission, a number of my fellow citizens were suitors at 
Paris for debts unjustly withheld ; for relief from embarrass- 
ments into which the perplexed and ever- varying laws of trade 
and in too many instances their own imprudence involved 
them. As few days past in which I had not either justice or ^ 
favors to ask for others, I thought ic improper to ask the lat- 
ter for myself, but hoped to attain my object (more gradual- 
ly indeed) by selecting two pair of the finest Merinoes I 
could find, and sending them over under the tare of one of 
my own servants ; believing that so small a shipment wolud 
not be noticed, and mtending to follow them by others. They 
arrived in safety in the spring of 1802, and were, I believe, 
the first couples ever imported into the United States, I be- 
came less anxious on the subject, because I had the satisfac- 
tion to learn that Col. Humphreys had succeeded, some time 
afterwards, in introducing a much greater number, direct 
from Spain, so that I believed a foundation was laid for their 
perfect establishment. After my return from Italy, being 
no longer in office, I obtained permission to ship others that 
Mr. Chaptal allowed me to select out of the highest bred 
flock in France. A variety of circumstances have hitherto 
prevented their arrival ; but I still have the hope of seeing 
themh^re, mxk their increase since I purchased. 



I "Was astonished when I found upon my I'elurn, in 1C05, 
that the introcUiction of MeAo sheep had excited little at- 
tention ; and that although the Legislature of Connecticut 
hiid very properly noticed the patriotic exertions of Col. 
Humphreys, none of his sheep had been sold in this State. I 
had also the mortification to iind, that notwithstanding my 
injunctions, mine had been much less extended than I ex- 
pected. Nay, I learned with surprise, that a flock wliich 
consisted of near one hundred of one half and three fourtlis 
breed Merinoes, from a ram sent over by M. Dclessert to his 
farm at Rosendale, near Kingston, had been sold at public 
vendue at apiiceinferior to that of common sheep, and that 
above one half of tlicm had perished from neglect the follow- 
ing winter. Such is commonly the case when novelties are 
introduced in agriculture, till the mind of the husbandman is 
prepared for their reception. I knew the importance of the 
object, and I resolved to leave no means unessayed to con- 
vince my fellow citizens of it. I began by purchasing all I 
could find of the scattered remnunt of M. Delessert's flock. 
I picked up twenty-four ewes, and the price I paid for them 
attracted the notice of those who had* seen and neglected 
them. 

In 1806 I submitted to the Society of Useful Arts, two 
essays on the subject of ,Merino sheep. They were received 
with a degree of attention which exceeded my h<)i)es. The 
enlightened farmers were awakened to the subject, and the 
I^egislature stepped forward and seconded their ardor by ju- 
dicious encouragements. 

Numbers of my fellow citizens arc now endeavoring to 
supply themselves with this invaluable stock ; and many 
who had never given the least attention to sheep are extend- 
ing their care to Mermo flocks. 

Finding myself frequently called upon for mformation, and 
being anxious to communicate all that my experience or in- 
quiries had taught me upon the subject, as well as to keep 
alive the interest that I had happily excited in my fellow-cit- 
izens, I believed that both might be effected by the publica- 
tion of a little volume which should in some sort combine in- 
formation with amusement, and, taken in con» ecion with 
what I had before «vrltten, serve as a kind of Shepherd's 
Manual, and point out to the rich and the poor farmer the 
easiest means of converting their flocks mto Merinoes, as 
well as the advantage that would accme both to themselves 
and their country by the change. I have endeavored, in the 
execution of this work, to render the style as simple as the 
tobject of which it treats ; to sketch the natiurallua^'^^ ^ 
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sheep in that rapid manner wh^ would serve to satisfy a 
plain farmer, without swellingme work with disqubitions a* 
dapted to the taste of the experienced naturalist I am ex- 
tremely flattered by the attention the Legislature and the So-< 
ciety f)f Useful Arts have shown it, in deeming it sufficiently 
important to be printed at the public expense. Should it 
contribute to the extension of the Merino sheep, to the mutu- 
al advantage of the agriculturalist and manufacturer, it will 
be very consoling to me to behere, after havmg devoted the 
prime of my life to promote the political interest of my 
country, that its decline is not absolutely useless ; and that 
those whose fathers have shared in the labors of my youth, 
will receive some advantage from the amusements of my age. 
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ESSAY ON SHEEP. 



JL here are few studies m^re generally amus- 
ing than those which relate to natural history, or 
rather to that l^raneh of it which comprises the his- 
tory of animals ; it is sufficiently simple to be em- 
braced by the untutored mind, and yet so comprehen- 
sive as to employ the faculties of the most elevated. 
The first will be entertained by the more obvious 
charAetors of the animal he considers, by its inno- 
cence or its ferocity, by its manners, its habits, and 
the instincts which lead it to provide for its wants and 
those of its offspring. A moi e profound philosopher 
will carry his views further ; he will analyze the rea- 
son or the instincts of the animal, will examine the 
internal structure, and will admire the wonderful har- 
mony that exists in the several parts of his body, and 
the analogy that is found between these and its man- 
ner of life. He will be insensibly led from the ex- 
amination of the creature to a contemplation of the 
Creator, and will acknowledge his wisdom, and his 
goodness, in having exactly adapted the corporeal and 
mental faculties of every animsil to the station he has 
been pleased to assign it in the scale of beings. 

"While the pride of man is humbled by the reflec- 
tion, that the most profound works of art are but 
feeble imitations of nature, he wiU deriye som^ <&<veL<- 
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solution from the consideration, that God has con- 
descended in some sort to render liim h!s aj>;ent,and^to 
give him extensive powers over the animaJ and vege- 
table creation ; not only in sui>jeeting them to his 
control, but even in enabling him, Avithin certain lim- 
its, to chai ge and alter their ni^ures, so as better to 
adapt them to his awn use, without sul)jeeting them 
too far to his whims. The various species of grain 
and fi'uit that make his food, are no where to be found 
'wild, but have been brought to their present state of 
perfection hy the care and cultivation of man. 

The flowers that bloom in the desert (with very 
few exceptions) are small and pale, for the most part 
single, and but slightly fragrant : t^ the euliui-e of 
man they owe their brilliant and varied colors, their 
I'ich profusion of petals, and their high and grateful 
fragrance. Domestic birds and beasts change and 
vary their colors either to gratify his fancy, or to 
afford him natural marks by which to designate his 
property, while, in their native state, they wenr an 
unvaried uniform, with now and then such an excep- 
tion to this rule, as to afibrd a hint to man, and the 
means of grafting a permanent change upon acci- 
dental varieties. 

The p*wer of man to effect useful alterations in the 
animal creation, is in nothing more obvious than in 
tliose which sheep have undergone. It is impossi- 
ble to see this animal overloaded with wool, slow in 
its movements, and possessed of no means of defence 
against its numerous enemies, without being convin* 
ced that such an animal could never exist in a state 
ef nature. That it must therefore owe its imperfec- 
tiens to man, as it pays him by those ?ery imperfec- 
tions for bis support and protection. 

I have thought that the natural history of this an- 
imal, with an account of its varieties, would not be 
uninteresting to my fellow citizens ; more particu- 
Istfly if it ^waa aecwipaDied by such didactic remarks 
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AS would contribute to the improvement and perfeo- 
ti«n of the breed in such manner as to enable us to 
draw the greatest profit from it. 

It will easilj be conceived* that little new can bo 
offored relative to a quadruped that has so long lived 
under the care and observation of man ; but it will 
certainly be, useful to bring together the observations 
that have been made by different men at different pe- 
riods, and to comprise in one little volume what must 
now be sought in various and expensive collections^ 
Avritten in different languages, and for the most part 
out of the reach of those of my fellow citizens to 
whom this is addressed. 

I have already observed, that an animal which pro- 
pagates slowly, which has no means of defence, and 
whieh invites by its extreme timidity the attack of its 
enemies, without possessing the agility to avoid them, 
could never have existed under its present form in a 
savage state, but must at all times have owed its pro- 
tection to man. Shoufd any country in which sheep 
exist be depopulated, the total extinction of the race 
would follow the depopulation : we must then secAc 
for the original stock or prototype of sheep, in some 
quadruped which possesses force, address* or agility 
enough to enable it to exist without the aid of roan. 
Some have sought this in the goats ; but this is evi- 
dently a distinct animal, though very nearly related ; 
since the he-goat will produce with the ewe a lamb 
without wool, that will be productive. Btit the ram 
will not impregnate a she-goat, which marks an obvi- 
ous distinction, in the race, and shows that the sheepis 
more degenerate than the goat. Besides that, the goat 
is evidently descended from thcBouquetin, which ap- 
pears to me to resemble the tame goat so strongly^ 
that I have not been able to remark any difference in 
their looks, in their habits, or in their musky smell ^ 
except that the Bouquetin"*^ is a larger and stronger 

* HrrcusSylvestris aut Ibex. 
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animal than any species of domestic goat (hat I b( 
seen. The horns also form a characteristic diflcrei 
between the sheep and the goat. Bxiffon, and 
naturalists since him, hare supposed the Moufi 
Musraon, or what is sometimes called theArgali, a 
iivhieh Lincseus distinguishes by the name of the A 
mon,"^ to form the stock from which the diffen 
Tarieties of domestic sheep have originated. Inde< 
the resemblance of this animal to the sheep is 
striking, that the Russians call it by the name oft 
"Wild Ram. But it resembles the sheep as the yij 
of manhood resembles the feebleness of infancy, 
the decrepitude of age. The one possesses for 
strength, activity ; it can defend itself against i 
Mreaker animals, and elude the pursuit of the stron 
while the other can neither iight nor fly ; but, wi 
out other defence than its innocence, would soon 
destroyed by that numerous host to which this is i 
feeblest of arms, if the utility of the race had i 
constituted man at once its tyrant and protector. 
Pliny says that in the island of Corsica there is 
species of Musmones not unlike sheep, whose c* 
eringis more like the shag of goats than the w< 
ef sheep ; and that the product of this animal w 
the common bheep was anciently called Uml 
From this circumstance it may he inferred, noi oi 
that they were oocasicn^lly mixed, but that the mi: 
race were so common as to merit a distinct nai 
This animal is not, howc Yer, confined to the islnnc 
Corsica $ it is at this day to be found in all tlio 
cultivated parts of the islands in the Arohipela 
in Greece, in Sardinia, and in the north-eastern pa 
of Europe and Asia, and even in Kamschalka i 
Siberia.! The following passage translated fn 

. * Ovis Ammon. 

t Pennant seems to think that it is also found in Ameri 
and in proof of it, i e says he has received from thence a 
fringe of twisted wool, which had ornamented the dresc 
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Professor Pall'as^s voyages^ will serve as a full de- 
seriptioD of the animal. After noticing a summons 
that he had received from his troop of huntsmen 
vfho had killed a wild sheep and lamb» he describes 
the first in the following words : << The wild sheep 
called Argali by the Monguls, is stronger than a fal^ 
low dcer> and weighs about 520 poud (or 066 lb.) 
The ram weighs more* because his horns, when full 
grown, weigh sometimes more than a poud (33 lb.) 
he is higher upon his legs than a tame sheep, and al- 
so more massy. I could remark but little differenco 
in the formation of the head. The Argali has small 
upright ears. The horns of the female ai*c of a 
middling size, and form crescents ; thej are also 
flat, with two blunt angles over the back, but the 
lower part forms a sharp angle in front. The horns 
of the male become enormous, and form a spiral on 
each side of the head, as those of the European ram ; 
the tail h short, and the hoof like that of the com- 
mon sheep; in winter the hair is long and frizzled, 
and mixed with much wool ; on the contrary, it is 
short and smooth in summer. The old sheep had 
already (22d July) lo9t their winter coat, at least, 
very little of it remained : their color is an ash grey. 
This animal keeps upon mountains that are dry, 

an inhabitant of Red Jack, presented by Dr. Pallas, and that 
he had himself received another from the habit of an Amer- 
ican of latitude 50. The first was white, and of an unpar- 
alleled fineness ; the other is fine, but a pale brown. The 
first he supposed the wool which grows intermixed with hair 
on the Argali, and the other to have been from the coat of 
the Musk Bull, which is a native of our country, and covered 
with extremely fime long hair, and beneath that a coat of 
very fine wool. The domestication of this animal would 
merit legislative attention. The missionaries to California in 
1697 describe two distinct animals with a head like a deer, 
and the horns of a ram, which they say were furnished with 
very good wool, and which they called Wild Sheep. These 
were doubtless the Mus»m<>&es oi^ Argali. 
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desert and free from wood, and upon rocks on nvliieh 
he finds acrid and bitter plants. The ewes Iamb be- 
fore the snows are entirely melted. The lambs re- 
semble young roebttcks. Their horns appear on 
their birth ; their hair is soft^ woolly, frizzled, and 
of a deep grey. The stag is not so wild as the Ar- 
gali ; it is almost impossible to approach him ; when 
pursued he makes many turns to the right and to the 
lefty and it often happens, when he finds no rocks or 
eminences to hide in, he turns upon his steps, and 
passes before the face of his pursuers. He is aston- 
ishingly light and swift in the course, and can sup- 
port a long pursuit. But, however wild this sheep 
may be, in its infancy the lambs are easily tamed, 
and habituated to drink milk and eat hay. The sol- 
diers employed on the ont posts have frequently as- 
certained this by experiments.'' 

It is observable that though there are strong 
marks of difference between the Mouflon and the 
domestic sheep, yet there are also strong points of 
resemblance. The first has been diminished by cul- 
tivation as inconvenient, while the last has been im- 
proved on account of its. utility. As this quadru- 
ped has probably been found throughout all the 
mountainous parts of Europe and Asia, and perhaps 
even in Africa ; as its young are easily tamed ; as 
its milk, its flesh and its skin are extremely valuable 
to man in a savage state, it is highly probable that it 
was among the first quadrupeds that were domesti- 
cated; and, from this circumstance, it has perhaps 
wrought no less change in man, than man has in it. 
"What respect do we not owe it, if, as is highly prob- 
able, we are indebted to it for the conversion of man 
from the wild and wandering savage, to the mild and 
gentle shepherd ! The horse, the bull, and the cam- 
el, were probably conquests subsequently made over 
the animal creation,becattse it required more strength 
and skill to tame and render them useful ; but the 
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younj; Muflon was soon tamed ; tlie female savage 
tliat followed lier hiisbami to the cdiaee snatclied it 
from its blecdinj; dara, pressed it to her bosom, and 
became its mother : it sported with her ehildren and 
taught them to love a race which they had hitherto 
pursued only to destroy. A slight nay of reason 
must have shown the savage how much less preca- 
rious his subsistence would be, if he could draw it 
from an animal (hat fed ai the door of his hut, than 
if he was compelled to seek it in the chace. He 
would extend his floek ; he would cease to trespass 
upon the hunting grounds of others ; but he would 
appropriate a portion for the support of his flock ; 
lie would compound with his tribe; or th^ whole 
tribe, goi Jg into the same culture, would mark out 
limits which they would not suffer to be trespassed 
upon ; they would unite for common defence ; tlie 
rights of property would be known, and a nation be 
formed where before only wandering hordes had ex- 
isted^ By what simple means does Providence pro- 
duce the greatest good ? That we are not at this 
moment fierce, savage and brutah little superior to 
the beasts that roam in the wilderness, and only 
employing that little superiority in their destruction, 
and in the destruction of each other, is probably ow- 
ing to the domestication of graminivorous animals, 
and, first of all, to that of sheep. To tliem we are 
also indebted for soipe of the most pleasing, as well 
as for the most important a:id useful arts. The 
cradle of music and poetry was rocked bv the sliep- 
herds of Arcadia : while the spindle and the distaff, 
the wheel and the loom, originated in the domestica- 
tion of sheep. This little animal, then, in losing its 
own wild nature, has not only converted the savage 
into the man, but has led him from one state of civ- 
ilization to another : the fierce hunter it has change 
ed into the mild shepherd^ and the untutored shep^ 
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liordinto the more polished manufacturer. The 
ijiore sedentary men beeanus the greater were theii 
wants and dejiendence upon each other ; and in those 
M'ants and that dependence originated civllizatioi 
and polished societies. 

The sheep whicli approaches nearest to the origin- 
al stocky and has suffered less by the art of man, ii 
the Adiman or African sheep. These are large, ac' 
tive, and covered with hair without any intermix' 
ture of wool. It is observable* that the Mouflon 01 
Argali has a fleece composed of hair and wool in th< 
cohl climate of Tartary ; yet those in warmer cli 
mates have no wool. It is probably from this stod 
that the sheep of Guinea have been reared ; and ai 
they belonged to a people to whom woollen clothing 
would be of no use» who formerly went naked, am 
it they now wear a slight and partial covering, i 
consists of lighter materials than wool would afford 
it is, therefore, not surprising that they have no 
added to the degeneracy of their flocks by rendering 
them wool-liearers. Half savages themselves, thej 
are content that their domestic animals shoult 
resemble them ; since in that state they are fitter U 
furnish food than if part of their sustenance wem 
also to the supply of clothing. It is generally sup 
posed that the want of wool is the natural effect o 
the climate ; and that the wool-bearing sheep, upoi 
beiRg transported to low latitudes, lose their wool 
and acquire hair : and the smooth skinned shee] 
that are found in most of the West-India islands ar< 
adduced as a proof of this theory. 

I will not pretend te say that climate, in a long se 
ries of years, may not produce a change in the na 
ture of quadrupeds ; but if it does, I believe it mus 
operate very slowly, and much more gradually thai 
is generally supposed. The hairy sheep* that ari 

* Ovis Aries Guiniencis. 
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ft 
found in most of the islands appear to me to hear 
evident marks of Afriean origin ; like those, the 
rams and ewes have a kind of dewlap of Ion;:; hair 
pendant from their neeks ; they are larger and more 
active than the common Kuro|>ean sheep. It is cer- 
tainly not to be wondered at, that countries which 
maintain a constant intercourse witli Guinea should 
have brought over their sheep as well as their men^ 
and as this breed are better adapted te a warm cli- 
mate than the sheep of Europe, they are probably 
become the predominant slieep in the islands ; though 
there are, in^ many of (liem, wool-bearing sheep, 
which remain unaltered* except by mixture of their 
blood with that of the Guinea sheep. I have myself 
had occasion to make some experiments in those 
sheep, three of which were sent me by my wortliy 
friend Mr. Kerby, from the island of Antigua. I 
bad these several years without observing that any 
sensible change was produced by exposure to the air 
during pur cold winters, except that, like the Arga- 
li, they acquired, tlie first winter, a coat of very 
short and fine wool below their hair, whicli fell off, 
together with the hair, as the summer heats came on, . 
when tliey acquired a new coat of liair only ; and, as 
winter approached, this was again thickened by an 
under stratum of very fine short wool. These sheep 
are then the Argali, but moderately degenerated. 
Indeed, it would appear a iKtle extraordinary, if the 
climate that converts the hair of man into wool, 
should, by some retrogade movement, change the 
wool of sheep into hair. The next in order, in point 
of degeneracy from the original stock, is the sheep 
of Iceland.* Like the Argali, they have two coats ; 
one of extremely coarse hair, which hardly merits 
the name of wool, and another beneath it of a softer 
and finer quality, but so mixed as to make it impos-^.. 

• Ovis Aries Polycerata. Lin, 
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vible to sej^arafe tbem. These sheep partake of (he 
liardni ss of the parent stock. The large horns pe- 
culiar to the Argali, is not, indeed, found among 
ihem in the same form, but it is broken down in<o 
several smaller branches. Most of them carry four, 
and many five horns of considerable size, and al- 
ways spiral. What is remarkable^ and shows th: t 
this circumstance is owing to the address of man^ 
aiid not id the elTects of climate, is, that when the 
common sheep are brought to Iceland, their horns 
diminiiih or disappear altogether; this, at least, is 
afBrmed by Y. Bomari. The Iceland flocks are 
never stabled, but seek their food by follow- 
ing the horses and eating the grass and moss that 
they uncover ; their own feet beiog too feeble to 
dig the snow. Their shelter is the jutting rocks, op 
mountain's caverns. At the approaeir of a snow 
storm, they run violently towards the 8«a, and are 
sometimes precipitated into it by each other. They 
have probably learned from experience that the sea 
softens the rigor of the air, and that the snow is 
sooner dissolved in its vicinity than upon the moun- 
tains. If they arc surprised by a snow storm before 
they can reach the coast, they turn their heads to- 
wards each other, and patiently expect, under their 
fleecy covering, the aid of their owners, who do not 
fail to search for, and relieve them as soon as possible. 
They distinguish the spot in which they are buried 
by an exhalation which arises from their breath. If 
this aid is so long delayed as to subject the sheep 
to the danger of starving:* they reciprocally fe^d up- 
on each other's fleece. This race is extended through 
the Danish islands, where it is equally neglected 
during the vrinter, and their instincts improve by 
this neglect. They keep each other warm by press- 
ing close together when the bleak winds pinch them ; 
and those from the centre relieve in turn those who, 
in the outer parts of th^ circle, are exposed to th« 
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severity of the blast. Thus necessity sharpens the 
invention of beasts asiivell as of men. Left to them- 
selves; and compelled to rely upon their own resourc- 
es, they know how to call them forth; while our 
helpless sheep, who rely wholly up<»n the attention of 
their keepers, will frequently suffer from cold, rain 
and snow, without moving into the shelter that is 
provided for them. 

I find in the Supplement to Buffon the drawing of 
another species of sheep, which he calls the Walla- 
chian Sheep, but it is accompanied by no descrip- 
tion. It is the sheep called the Strepsiceros or Cre- 
tan sheep,, and only differs from the common sheep 
in having horns spiral, and growing upright. This 
sheep has in Wallaehia and Hungary an undulated 
wool, which is valuable for peltries ; but I imagine 
this is rather the effect of art than nature, for I find 
that the Mongrul Tartars make use of the following 
means to have their peltries of this sort. The lambs 
have naturally with them, as they frequently have 
with us, a kind of wave or curl in their wool when 
they ar« first dropped. In order to improve this, 
and to render it permanent, they cover the lamb with 
alinenoeat tied close about the body. This they 
water frequently with warm water, and loose it oe- 
easionally as the lamb increases in size. When it 
has attained the necessary perfection, of which they 
judge by inspection, they kill the lamb. These 
skins are more valuable than any'of the furs, except 
those of the Sable. It might be worth the trial here 
upon some of our lambs whose wool is most curled 
and waved when they are dropped. By this means 
a now source of profit might be derived from this 
useful animal ; nor would the flesh be lost : a lam1> 
is fit for the table at a month old. I have seen hun- 
dreds of them sold by batchers at Naples much 
younger. There, as in Spaio^ where they have ml- 
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grating flocks, probably half the lambs are killed. 
In Spain every lamb of the migrating flock has, be- 
sides his natural, a foster mother. In order to induce 
the last to take the lamb, the skin of that which 
has been killed is put upon the one to be raised, and, 
in this disguise she mistakes it for her own, and gets 
familiarized to it in a few days. This does not, in- 
deed,valways succeed. When it does not, the shep- 
herd compels her to admit the lamb by tying her. 

The race of sheep that I shall next notice, is one 
that is more extensively difi\ised than any other^ 
since it is found throughout Asia, and a great part of 
Africa^ as well as through the north-eastern parts of 
Europe. I refer to the broad-tailed sheep.* These 
differ, as the extraordinary European race, in the 
nature of their covering. In Madagascar, and some 
other hot elimates, they are hairy : at the Cape of 
Good Hope they are covered with coarse harsh wool ^ 
in the Levant their wool is extremely fine, or in other 
words, they are adapted to the necessities of the peo- 
ple by whom they have been changed from their wild 
to their domestic state. These sheep are generally 
larger than those of Europe, in which circumstance 
only, and the form and size of their tails, they differ 
frbm them. The broad-tailed sheep are of three 
species.pn the one the tail is not only broad,but long, 
and so weighty that the shepherds are compelled to 
place two little wheels under it to enable the sheep to 
drag it. These tails are said sometimes to weigh 
from forty to fifty pounds. Another species have the 
tail broad and flat, but not very long, covered with 
wool above^ but sof\ooth below, and divided by a fur- 
row into two lobes of flesh ; these are also said to 
weigh above thirty pounds : I should not however, 
estimate the weight of those which I saw in the me* 
nagery at Paris at more than ten or twelve pounds. 

* Ovis Aries. Laticandata, 
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In some species a small thin tail projeots from tlie 
centre of the fleshj excrescence. The composition 
of this excrescence is said to be a mixture of flesh 
Vfith a great proportion of fat, and to be very deli- 
cate food ; but the animal has little other fat, the 
tail being in him the repository of that fat ^hioh 
lays about the loins of other sheep. In cold climates . 
the fat of the tail resembles suet; but in warm ones^ 
as at the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, &o. it is 
so soft, that when melted it will not hanlen again. 
The inhabitants mix it with tallow in certain pro- 
portions, when it assumes the consistency of hog's 
lard, and is then eaten like butter or used for culinary 
purposes. Naturalists imagine that this excrescence 
is owing to some circumstance in the food of the 
sheep, which makes the fat fall down from the loin 
into the tail, and thus occasions this monstrosity. I 
do not, however, think this probable, since the pro* 
digious extent of country through which this race is 
propagated, must render the food as various as the 
climate in which they are bred. I rather think, that 
it owes it origin to the art of man, grounded upon 
some of those sports of nature, which, in all domestio 
animals, afford a basis whereon to engraft his whims. 
The broad tailed sheep does not differ more from the 
Argali, than the white fan-tailed pigeon does from 
the wild blue Europeanpigeon from which it original- 
ly descended ; or than the little hairless smooth-skin- 
ned Turkish cur, from the rough shepherd's dog, the 
common ancestor of his race. It may be asked, to 
what "^nd would man eultivate this deformity, and 
that too through so extensive a region as to forbid our 
attributing it to whim or fashion ? May not the shep- 
herd who first observed this lusus naturse in his flock 
have concluded that he had made a very valuable ac- 
quisition, since he not only had a sheep that gave 
him as much wool, milk or flesh as the rest of liU 

flocks but a tail^ whiohi ia aAdiiti^ik> ^\Oe&s&<^ ^^\^- 
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fortable meal, or Avhat is still more valuable among 
savages, plenty of grease for bis toilet and bis kitcb- 
en ? Tbis eiroumstanoe alone ivouUI make bim atten- 
tive to eberish and propagate tbe deformity ; and 
tbe rather, as he must soon bave found that it was 
attended with another important advantage ; tbe 
sheep being more unwieldy, would be less apt to stray 
or return to its savage state ; an objeet of conside- 
rable importance in tbe early state of society. We 
find at this moment a deformity in sheep cultivated 
with attention among ourselves. An accidental va- 
riety of sheep have been found here with short crook- 
ed legs, such, in fact, as to cripple them, and to 
make motion, as I should think, painful to them. 
Tbese,called the Otter sheep,arc valued for tbis defor- 
mity, because it disables them from straying or leap- 
ing 6ver walls or fences ; and what was at first prob- 
ably on accidental circumstance, has become tbe ba- 
sis of a new and unsigbtly race. If a civilized na- 
tion, with whom taste has formed a standard for 
beauty, can consent to cripple God's works, and 
erect an altar to deformity, whereon to sacrifice the 
enjoyments of a helpless and useful animal, why 
should we be surprised, that savages, ignorant of the 
beauty of proportion and the harmony of forms^ 
should have early sought to curb the troublesome a- 
^ility of their sheep, by giving the same preference 
to rickety tails, that some among us have done to 
rickety legs ? 

I come now to speak of those breeds of sheep that 
are best known to us, and indeed the most useful in 
our state of soeiety— -the sheep of Europe, I should 
however first observe, that some provinces of Persia 
possess a b^eed of sheep whose wool is finer and more 
valued than that of Spain ; but as I have no where 
met with a minate account of them, I shall proceed 
to notice the race of sheep which holds the first rankf 

«id bears the fiiiest fleeees of any Juiawo in Europe— 
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I mean the Merino sheep of Spain. Tlie race varies 
greatly in sizo and beauty in different parts ef Sjiain. 
It is commonly rather smaller tlr. n the middle sized 
sheep of America. The body is compact, the legs 
shorty the head long, the forehead arched. The 
ram generally, (but not invariably) carries very large 
spiral horns, has a fine eye and a bold step. The ewes 
have generally no horns. The wool of these sheep 
is so much finer and softer than the common wool, 
as to bear no sort of comparison with it : it is twisted 
and drawn together like a cork-screw ; its length is 
generally about three inches, but when drawn out it 
will stretch to nearly double that length. Though 
the wool is, when cleaned, extremely white, yet on 
the sheep it appears of a yellowish or dirty brown 
color, owing to the closeness of the coat, and the 
condensation of the perspiration on the extremities 
of the fleece. The wool commonly covers great 
part of the head, and descends to the hoof of the 
hind feet, particularly in young sheep ; it is also 
much more greasy than the wool of other sheep* 
Spain contains beside the Merinoes, a variety of oth- 
er sheep. Those called the Cfaoaroes are much 
larger, longer, and higher upon their legs, than the 
Merinoes. Their heads are smaller, and deprived 
of wool. Their constitutions are stronger than 
those of the Merino. Their wool near eight inches 
longr but straighter and of less value than that of 
the Merino. This race extends through all Spain^ 
even into those provinces in which the Merino is 
most perfect. The other sheep are a mixed breed 
between those and the Merino. The number of these 
two species is computed at about six millions. A- 
mong the Merinoes there are varieties, probably oo« 
casioned by the earo or fancy of the original culti^^ 
vators of thrs valuable stock in different parts of 
Spain. Castile and Leon has the largest, with the 
finest eoats. Those of Sorira are sisaiV^ W^ ^^\r^ 
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fine wool. Those also of Yalencia, wliiclb like the 
last, do not travel, have fine wool, but of a \^vy short 
staple. The greater part of the Merino<^s of Spain 
are transliumante, and migrate from the south to 
the north, and from the north (o the south twice ev- 
ery year. This has probably contributed to the 
health of the stieep, and, as a const^quence of it, to 
preserve the bt^auty of the wool, without, however, 
being essential to it ; as appears from the fiue wool 
produced by the stationary flocks tliat I liave mciv- 
tioncd, and other stationary ilocks in the hands of in- 
dividuals, whose wool is not inferior to that of the 
migrating sheep. Spain is bounded f o the north by 
mountains of such altitude as to be covered during the 
winter with snow These however afibrd fine pas- 
turage in the spring and summer, when the plains in 
the south are parched by the sun. It was very nat- 
ural then for the shepherd to avail himself of this 
circumstance, and while the country was little culti- 
vated, to drive his fiock from the burnt grass on the 
plains to the fresh and verdant herbage of the moun- 
tains; and again, when this was ehilled by the frost, 
or covered by snow, to return to the plains that have 
regained their verdure ; the winters of Spain not 
being so severe as to destroy the vegetation except 
in the mountains. Necessity also contributed to keep 
up this practice. During the long wars that were 
carried on between the natives of Spain and the 
Moors, a/2:ricuUure was neglected, and tlie only prop- 
erty which could lie saved from the ravages of an 
enemy, was that which could be easily removed ; but 
they were content at that time to travel only from 
the plains to the adjoining mountains, and not as at 
present to travel the whole kingdom twiee a year. 
Neither convenience nor necessity can be offered as 
an excuse for a practice so hiirffi\l to agriculture. 
This was founded in abuse of power. Happy would 
it be for mankind if this was the only instance in 
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if^liioh tyranny and oppression had been engrafted 
upon necessity. 

The greater part cf the travelling flocks in pro- 
cess of time got into the hands of the sovereign, or 
into tfiose of the principal courtiers and clergy ; and 
from thence we must probably date the oppressive 
code by which their march is regulated, and the ori- 
gin of the great council of the Royal Troop (Consejo 
de la Mesta) by whom those laws are administered. 
M. Lastcriy in his excellent treatise^ gives the follow- 
ing account of this council* 

" The Mesta, which originated with the times, in 
which force only gave law, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, formed a political body. This as- 
sociation was composed of rich and powerful pisrsons^ 
and some monks, ali proprietors of flocks, which^ 
under the authority of government, made laws, and 
decided questions relative to pasturage and flocks of 
sheep. Two great quarto volumes formed the codes 
and privileges, and the arsenal in which were found 
arms to combat justice and oppress the weak. It 
was seldom that proprietors of land made demands 
when they sustained damage, thinking it better to 
suffer than to contest, when they were assured tliat 
the expense would greatly exceed any eompensation 
they might recover. It is suflicient to say, that this 
tribunal is not only adverse to the enclosing of land, 
but that, under some circumstances, it may prohibit 
proprietors from cultivating their inheritance. A 
Spanish writer (Jovellanes) in a memoir addressed 
to the King of Spain, says, * the corps of Junadines 
(the proprietors of flocks) enjoy an enormous power^ 
and have, by the force of sophisms and intrigues, not 
only engrossed all the pastures of the kingdom, but 
have made the cultivators abandon their most fertile 
lands : thus they have banished the stationary flocks 
(the estantes) ruined agriculture and depopulated 
the eonntry.' It is easily wiiftW^^> ^^ ^v^^ ^esi^- 

1 
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lions of sheep traversing l!ie kingdom in almost its 
whole extent, for whom the eultivators are eompel- 
led toh*avea road thruugh (heir vineyards aud hest 
cultivated lands of not less than ninety yard^^ wide^ 
and for whom, he^ides, large eommons must be. 
left ; 1 say, it is easily conceived that such a flock 
must greatly contribute to the depopulation of the. 
country, and that the revenue that the King draws 
by the duty on wool is snatched from the bread of 
his people/' 

When the severe weather commences upon the 
mountains, the shepherds prepare to depart, which is 
generally about the end of September and through- 
out the month of October, to seek more temperate 
climates and fresher pastures. In April and May, 
according as the season is late or early, they return 
to the mountains. They generally travel about five 
or six leagues a day, and stop occasionally in the 
pastures prepared for them : the head shepherd 
precedes, and the rest flank or follow the flock to 
collect the straggle i-s. Like Virgil's Libean shep- 
herds, they carry every thing with them. 

Omnia secnm 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectumque,larcmque, 
Armaque, Amyclxumque eanem, Cress amque pharetram. 

This is comprised in a very short catalogue. The 
skins of sheep that serve for their bcds^ a kettle, a 
leather bottle, a knapsack, a spoon, a lancet to bleed 
their sheep, a scissors, a hatchet, a knife, and bread 
and oil or suet, on which they subsist, and a few 
drugs for their sheep. These, with the skins of those 
sheep that die in the passage, are earned by a few 
beasts of burthen which accompany the flock. To 
faeilitate the march, a number of wethers of the 
largest size, which they call Mansos, are rendered 
very tame. These carry bells, and are taught to o- 
bey the signals of the shepherds, and either march 
or stop as they direct.^ The rest of tbo flocks fol- 
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low their leaders. As soon as they arrive at their 
winter quarters, the sliepherd^s first care is to form 
the pens in which they are gathered at night to pro- 
tect them from ihe wolves, who always migrate with 
the sheep, in order to pick up the sick, the weak^ or 
the stragglers. These folds are made of genista 
hispauica, which is a soft rushy shrub : mats, bas- 
kets and ropes are made of it. The meshes of these 
net eneiosuics are a foot wide. The dogs, which 
are of a large breed, serve to guard this fold at 
night. The shepherds make tbeii* own tents with 
stakes, branches and brambles, and have for this 
purpose a right to take one branch from every forest 
tree. Ten thousand sheep compose a flock under 
the direction of one ehief, and this is divided into 
ten tribes. The head shepherd has absolute do- 
minion over fifty shepherds, and as many dogs, five 
of each being annexed to a tribe. His salary is a- 
bout two hundred dollars a year, while that of the 
first shepherd of a tril)e is only ten, the second 
eight, the third and fourth still less, and a boy only 
two and a half. Their daily allowance of food is 
two pounds of bread, and as much to each dog. 
They may keep a few goats or sheep, of which they 
have the meat, but not the wool. They receive as a 
gratuity about six shillings in April, and as much in 
Oetober, by way of regale. On the road they are 
•Tei*y day, at all seasons, exposed to the air, and at 
night have no shelter but their miserable huts. In 
this way live to a considerable age the twenty-five 
thousand men that com|)ose the shepherds in Spain. 
The flocks consist of rams, ewes, wethers and lambs^ 
in the following proportion : five rams, one hundred 
ewes, twenty-five wethers and fifty lambs. The 
small number of lambs is owing to the shepherds 
killing all that are not necessary to keep up their 
stock, which is, of course, limited by the right of 
pasturage. The number of travelUft^ '^^^Ss^^ 

o 
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sheep is about five millions. The fleeces of the 
raras weif^h eight and a half pounds, of the ewes 
five^ which loses half in washing ; but in this there 
is a great variety, according to the different species 
K)f Merinoes. The produce is about twenty-four re- 
als^or sixteen shillings per head. Of this the own- 
er receives but two, the King six, and the remain- 
der goes to the payment of expenses, of pasture^ 
tythes, shepherds, dogs, &c. When the sheep re- 
turn to their summer pasture, they have as much 
salt given them as they will eat. One thousand 
sheep are allowed one hundred pounds of salt, which 
they eat in about five months. They eat none when 
on their journey, or in their winter quarters. . They 
suppose in Spain that sa-t contributes greatly to the 
fineness of the wool. The shepherd places fifty or 
sixty flat stones at about fi\e or six paces from each 
other ; he strews salt upon, and leads the sheep a- 
mong them. In the month of April it requires 
some vigilance to prevent the sheep from marching 
«fi^ without their shepherds, to the very place where 
they fed the preceding year, which they sometimes 
do to the number of three or four hundred in a flock. 
As the Merino sheep are greatly superior to any 
others in Eui*ope, it has naturally led to an inquiry 
into their origin, and the time of their introduction 
into Spain. On this subject history does not afford 
all the light we could wish. Many suppose that 
they were originally introduced from the eoast of 
Barbary by Don Pedro the fourth, who ascended the 
throne of Castile in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Others again attribute their introduction to 
Cardinal Ximenes, who became Prime Minister of 
Spain in the beginning of the sixteenth eentury. 
And Anderson insists, upon the authority of Stow 
and some old records, that they were introduced 
from England as early as Edward the fourth, who 
died in ±^$$, Though all these eircamstanoes may 
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have contributed to improTe certain breeds already 
existing in Simin^yet it is certain that the fine M'ool- 
led sheep ^erc found in that country at a much ear* 
lier period. Strabo» speaking of the beautiful mooI- 
len clothes that were ^orn by the Romans^ says 
that the wool was brought from^rruditania in Spain. 
After the conquest of that country by the Bomans, 
colonies were planted there, who carried with (hem 
the arts and love of agriculture which distinguished 
that nation of warriors. 

Columella (uncle of Columella who has left us an 

. excellent treatise on agriculture) a rich colonist who 
lived at Cadiz during the reign of Claudius, and 
made agriculture his pleasure and his pursuit, was 
struck with the beauty of the wild rains that were 

. brought from Africa to be exhibited at the Roman 
games. He coupled those with Tarentian ewes, 
which were celebrated for the softness of their wool, 
and procured by this means a race whose fleeces re« 
sembled that of their dam in softness, and tliat of 
their sire in the color and fineness of the wool. 
'Whether any permanent change was eifected by this 
experiment of Columella's, I know not ; but as 
Spain was at that time highly civilized, and as agTi- 
euhure was afavorite pursuit of all who were not 
occupied in war, T think it highly probable that this 
experiment laid the foundation for a general im- 
provement in the sheep of the country. If it did, 
Spain is more indebted to the patriotic efforts of one 
enlightened farmer, than to the ablest of her states- 
men. How much should it excite the laudable am- 
bition of virtuous men to know that there is no con- 
dition in life in which they may not be useful, and 
that God has often made a simple farmer, or a plain 
mechanic, the means of diffusing his blessings upon 
mankind. Many centuries elapsed after this in 
which we are left in the dark as to the history of 
agricultural in Spain. The conquest of the country 
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by the Goths, and the subsequent reduetion of it by 
the Moors, together with the long wars between the 
latter and the native Spaniards, have cast a veil ATcr 
their history ; but as the Moors were industrious 
agriculturalists, and kept up their eonuectjon with 
Africa till their fii# conquest by the Spaniards, it 
may be presumed that they pursued the path mark- 
ed out by Columella* It is probable, however, thatf 
during that disastrous period which preceded their 
expulsion, the farther improvement of this useful 
race of sheep had been neglected ; and as in human 
affairs scarce any thing is stationary^ it is also proba- 
ble that they were suffered to degenerate : for we 
find, as I have said, Pedro the fourth, more thao 
thirteen hundred years after the death of Columel- 
la, reviving hrs experiments on an enlarged scale^ 
and introducing a great number of sheep from Bar- 
bary. His efforts were crowned with success, and 
Spain became in the fourteenth century what she 
had been in the time of the Romans, famous fop 
the fineness of her wool. The race was again re- 
nowed from Africa by Caruinal Ximenes, two hun- 
dred years afterwards. From these circumstances 
it is higlily probable tliat Spain owes her Merino 
race to the mixture of her native sheep with those 
of Barbary, though (as often happens) neither, in 
their native state, may be equal to that produced 
from the union of both. This may account for the 
sheep of Spain being at present superior to those of 
Barbarj^ though in part descended from them. 

The wool of the Barbary sheep is glossy and fine 
(at least such as I have seen of it) but wants the 
curl of Spanish wool. I may here mention a fact 
which in some sort supports this assertion, though 
an isolated fact ought not perhaps to serve as the 
foundation for a theory. I have in my floek a ewe 
that is dcscende<l from a Barbary ram. Her fleece 
is long, straight, and fine^ and in every particvlar 
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except the last unlike the Spanish wool. I hare 
three lambs from her by a Merino ram ; the wool of 
eaeli of these is nearly equal in fineness, softness and 
elasticity, to that of their sire and would at least be 
taken for that of a seven-eight breed Merino. 

I cannot think, with Mr. Anderson, that the fine 
wool of Spain is derived from the stock of England, 
though it may be admitted that British sheep have 
been imported into Spain, as it appears by custom- 
house entries that English wool was also exported to- 
Spain, which was at that lime a manufacturing coun- 
tiy, and supplied England with cloth. For many 
of their manufactories the long wool of England 
might liave been found useful, and it might also 
have been thought desirable to propagate the breed 
that bore it, without any intention of degrading the 
Merino breed. It is possible that the long wooUed 
sheep of Spain, which are called Choaroes, and are 
much larger than the Merino, are the descendants 
of the English sheep, mixed with the common sheep 
of the country. Had England possessed in the fif- 
teenth century, the fine race which is now the pride 
of Spain* it is hardly possible to suppose that so 
shortly after as the reign of Henry the eighth, the 
breed should be so entirely lost as to induce that 
prince to import, by permission of Charles the fifth, 
three thousand Spanish sheep, and to disperse them 
through his kingdom, placing them under the care 
and superintendance of commissioners specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose. In fact, it was not till the 
reign of kis father that woollen cloths were manu- 
factured in Eng. to any extent,& none I believe were 
for many years after exported from thence. Under 
these circumstances more attention would naturally 
be paid to the earoase, and to fhe quantity, than to 
tlie quality of the wool. In size and weight of 
fleece, the English sheep, generally speaking, ex- 
ceed Uiat of any other part of Europe. 

G 2 
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Sicily also possesses a breed of fine woolled sheep^ 
^hich mignite like those of Spain, but are inferior 
to them in the quality of the wool. Tkose with 
most of the sheep that I have seen in Italy, have 
pendent ears. From this circumstance I presume 
they have been longer domesticated than those of 
Spain or other parts of Europe. And as this coun- 
try was originally settled by the Grecians, it is high- 
ly probable that the present race is from the stock 
of the first colonists : for, extraordinary as it may 
appear, notwithstanding the various changes which 
that country has undergone, its agriculture seems 
ui the present to be what the poets describe it to have 
been two thousand years ago; and the implements of 
husbandry dug upat Pompeiaand Ilerculancum are 
evidently the models of those now in use in the vi- 
cinity of Naples. I consider pendent ears as a proof 
of very ancient domesticity, because I believe all 
wild animals carry theirs erect ; and most, if not all 
of them, have the power of removing them to the 
point from which the sound is derived. When they 
cease to be their own protectors, and rely upon man 
both for defence and support, the organs given them 
"with a view to these objects are gradually impaired^ 
andthe debility which resulted from their inactioa 
changes their very form. 

The sheep of France and Germany have nothing 
particularly worthy of notice, if we except the im- 
provements made within a short period by the intro- 
duction of Spanish sheep, on which I shall have 
occasion to speak more at large hereafter. The com- 
mon sheep of the country have in general coai^e 
fleeces, and not very heavy ones. Those ef Rous- 
illon and Berry must, however, be excepted. The 
first is in some degree mixed with the Merino, and 
partakes of their qualities ; aad the wool of Berry 
is generally estimated at about eighteen cents the 
pound; while that of the oommon flocks does not 
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exceed seven cests. In manv parts of the counli^ 
their eareases are large and heavy ; but that held 
in the highest estimation is from Briianny^ M'hich 
is extremely small^ but the best flavored mutton I 
have ever met with. In French Flandf^rs Uiev hav« 
a large race of long woolled sheep. 1 hey are not 
very numerous^ requiring richer pastures and better 
treatment than sheep generally receive in France. 
Before I quit France^ it may be proper to speak of 
the introduction into that ^eountry of the Merino 
sheep, and of their great improvement. 

It having been fully asceHained, by a variety of 
experiments, patronized by the administration, and 
conducted by enlightened agriculturalists, that the 
Merino sheep might be acclimated in France, with- 
out any change in their wool, application was made 
by Lewis the sixteenth to the King of Spain, for 
permission to export from thence a number of Me- 
rinoes. This was not only granted, but orders were 
given by the Spanish Monarch that they should be 
selected from the finest flocks in Spain. In the year 
1786, four hundred rams and ewes arrived inFrance» 
under the care of Spanish shepherds. These are 
said to have been so much superior to any that had 
before been introduced, as not to admit ef any com- 
parison between them, which will easily be credited 
by those who know the difference between picked 
sheep and a whole flock taken together, even when 
the sheep are of one race. But the Merinoes differ 
essentially from each other even in Spain ; those of 
Castile unite size and beauty to fineness of wool ; 
the Leonese and the Segovians equal them in the 
latter particular, but (bll far short in the former ; 
but the sheep of the Escurial are the finest in 
Spain. The difference between the Meunoes that 
compose the national flocks of France and tnosc late- 
ly imported from Spain, under the treaty of Bale 
(though these alsa are picked sheep) is so striikiDgf 
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that we can hardly attribute it solely to the care and 
attention which they have received in France, though 
much is doubtless due to this circumstance. For- 
tunately for France, the improvement in sheep begun 
under Lewis the sixteenth was continued through a 
revolution, in which almost every other useful insti- 
tution was involved in ruin. A committee of agri- 
culture was formed in the Convention, and under 
their protection the amelioration of the Merino 
flocks happily progressed. From these flocks a 
number of rams and ewes are annually sold, after the 
finest are picked out to keep up the original stoek. 
It is very conceivable that this attention must con- 
tribute greatly to the improvement of their stock. 
It is remarkable, that though in pursuance of an 
article in the treaty of Bale, Ave thousand Spanish 
sheep had been introduced by the government, and 
a great number by individuals, and for the term of 
twenty years rams and ewes have been annually sold 
from the national flocks, yet the price of rams drawn 
from those flocks is daily increasing. The fact 
shows in a Ycry striking point of view the advantages 
of this breed of sheep, sinee they have been enabled 
to conquer the prejudices even of the French peas- 
antry, wh(/ adopt improvements very slowly. Hay- 
ing mentioned the superiority in size and beauty of 
the national flocks of France, it may be satisfactory 
to know the quality of their wool. This I shall give 
from the report of M. Gilbert, one of the members^ 
to the National Institute of France. 

<^ The stock from which this flock of . Rambouil- 
'< let was derived, was composed of individuals beau- 
*^ tiful beyond any that bad ever before been brought 
'< from Spain ; but having been ehosen from a great 
*^ number of flocks, in different parts of the king- 
'^ dom, they were distinguished by very striking lo- 
^' ea! differences, which formed a.medly disagfeea- 
^< fole to the eyoi but immaterial as it affected their 
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^' quality : these eharaeteristie differenofts haye 
'< be«n melted into eaeh other» by their successive 
** alliances^ and from thence have resulted a race 
'< which perhaps resembles none of those which 
<< composed the primitire stocky but which cerfain- 
<< ly does not yield in any circumstance to the most 
^< beautiful in point of size, form and strength ; or 
^< in the fineness, length, softness, strength and abun- 
<< dance of the fleece. The manufacturers and 
<' dealers in wool, who came in numbers to Rambou- 
<< illet this year (1796) to purchase, unanimously a- 
'* greed to this fact, at the very time that they were 
*^ combining, to keep down the price. The con:par- 
^< ison 1 have made with the most scrupulous aiten- 
'' tion, between this wool and the highest priced of 
** that drawn from Spain, authorizes me to declare 
<< that of Rambouillet superior ; unless, as they 
** pretend, the host of the Spanish wool is not im- 
•* ported into France, but reserved for England and 
*^ Holland ; an assertion which is certainly very im- 
** probable, and which, if true, would argue a grt at 
** superiority in our manufactories ; ^ince the supe- 
** riority of our fine cloths over thoite of any other 
<* nation has never been contested. All the wool of 
<^ Spain that I have examined, not excepting the 
'< prime Leonese, the most esteemed of any, appear- 
*' ed to me to contain much more jar than that of 
^^ Rambouillet. Every thing seems to evince that 
^* we shall soon totally banish this hard intractable 
^* hair, so hurtful to the manufacture, from our 
" fleeces. Almost all the fleeces of the rams of 
*^ two years and upwards, weigh from twelve to 
<^ thirteen pounds ; but the mean weight, taking 
" rams and ewes toejether, has not quite attained to 
*^ eight pounds, after deducting the tags and the 
** wool of the belly, which are sold separately." It 
is proper to observe h«rc, that the French pound is 
about one twelfth heavier than the English ; but at 
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the same time note, that, from the general custom 
of folding the sheep in France, of feeding them in 
fallows, and wintering them in houses, the;^ are verj 
dirtj, and their fleeces of course proportionably 
heavier; the loss in washing is about sixty per cent* 1 
so that the average weight of tlie ram's fleeee would 
be, when washed and scoured, about six AmericaD 
pounds, exclusive of tags and bellj wool. 

Before I quit Europe it may be proper to take a 
cursory view of the English sheep, since, next to 
Spain, no country inth&t quarter of the globe is so 
celebrated for its wool ; nor is there any that have 
paid so much attention To the improvement of their 
stock ; insomuch that Young, in the annals of Ag« 
rieulture, asserts that Bakcweil, in the year 1789^ 
was in the receipt of three thousand guineas a year 
for the hire of rams, seven of which brought him two 
thousand guineas. A spirit like this, attended with 
proportionate wealth, could not fail, in any country, 
to effect the most important improvements. It would 
be tedious and unneeessarv to enter into a minute 
enumeration of all the varieties produced by differ- 
ent crosses, and other accidental causes in a king- 
dom which contains such a variety of soil and cli- 
mate as Great Britain, and in which the farmers 
have endeavored to conform the breed to their situa- 
tion ; and the rather, as I have already noliced ma- 
ny of them in a paper read to and published by the 
Society of Useful Arts. Anderson divides the native 
British sheep into three sorts ; the Highland breed, 
or rather the breed of the Western Islands, those in 
the Highlands being so far adulterated as not to be 
found in their original purity. These sheep, though 
delicate in appearance, are small and hardy. The 
wool is distinguished by a silky gloss to the eye, and 
a peculiar softness to the touch. It is not frizzled 
like the Spanish, but rather longer, and gently wav- 
ed. When compared with the best Spanish wool in 
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:h« London market, it was found to' fie finer in the 
iroportion of seven to five. Stockings have been 
nade of it at Aberdeen tbat sold at five and six guin- 
eas a pair. The wool of this breed, however, is ei- 
ther naturally^ or by adulteration, very much mixed 
prith hair or jar, so as to render th^ separation ve- 
ry difficult. The second is the short-woolled sheep 
>f England and lYales, that yield the clothing wool : 
)f these there arc very great varieties. Few how- 
)yer that I havt^ met with yieid better wool than the 
common sheep of our own country,"^ and in general 
their wool is much worse, with the exception of one 
ir two races, whose fleeces are very short and light, 
ind sell at about forty-eight cents the pound. The 
South Down is at present the favorite, next to the 
Leicestershire or Bakewell breed. The South 
Down, both for size, quantity, and quality of wool, 
very much resembles the best of our sheep in the 
hands of good farmers. Their fleeces weigh from 
three and a half to four pounds, and sell at thirty 
Bents per pound. Neither of these breeds yield wool 
nf sufficient fineness for broadcloths of the first, sec- 
ond, and third qualities ; these are all made from 
Spanish wool of difiV;rent degrees of fineness, with- 
out admixture. Of this wool near seven millions of 
pounds are annually imported into Britain. The 
third distinct breed of England, and which is pecul- 
iarly their own, is the sheep that carry long wool fit 
for combing ; and in this race they excel, I believe, 
every other part of the world. The wool of some 
of this family is very coarse, and only fit for blank- 
ets and carpets, and sells in England at about nine 
eents the pound ; but then the sheep are extremely 
large, and their fleeces proportionably so, averaging 
about twelve pounds the flock round, and some have 

*I speak of the northern, not being well acquainted with 
the southern States. 
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been kno\rn to carry above twenty pounds. Young 
mentions a fleece of twenty-seven pounds. Otbers* 
and more valuable races of long-woolled sbeep^ bear 
a iine white silky fleece^ from which the finest wors- 
ted and camblets are made. This race is very nu- 
merous, and their wool may be considered as the 
true staple of British wool. Upon this breed Bake- 
well has engrafted his celebrated stock, or the new 
Leicestershire breed. The principle upon which he 
formed his system was, that those tinimals were 
most valuable which carried their flesh upon the most 
valuable parts, and were at the same time maintain- 
ed with the least food. Wool was net his object, 
and accordingly his sheep are of the long wooiled 
breed, with wool of moderate length and medium 
fineness, and sells for nine-pence sterHng. Fat up- 
on the rump and ribs he considers as more impor- 
tant than tallow, and accordingly he has produced 
sheep on which it is there formed five or six inches 
thick. Hi? sheep are, however, on that account, 
less valuable to the epicure than to the laborer, 
with whom they in some sort supply the place of 
pork. He insists that they re4ujre less food than 
other sheep ; yet, in a comparative trial made be- 
tween them and a Merino ram hj Toung, it appeared 
that they eat more, and gained less weight than the 
Merino, in the proportion of three to two. Small 
bones, a strait back, and broad chine, with short 
legs, are the favorite ])0]»ts in this new breed ; 
and, indeed, they contribue very much to improve 
the appearame of the animal, and should be sought 
in whatever breed* we cultivate, if they can be recon- 
ciled with the other essential qualities that we seek 
in sheep. Of the advantage of short legs I have, 
however, great doiibt in a country which abounds in 
snow. Some judgment may be formed of the na- 
ture of British flocks by the average prices of their 
native wool> which Gov. Pownal, in a letter to Ar- 
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fbur TouDg5 siates as follows : Coarse seven and a 
Lalf pence, common eight and a half pence^ fine e- 
leven pence the whole fleece ; at that time they paid 
six shillings and six pence sterling per pound for 
Spanish wool^ and now pay seven shillings and tnree 
pence. 

It would have been almost unnecessary to notice 
the American breeds of sheep, since those who will 
interest themselves sufficiently in^he subject lo read 
this essay, can hardly be unacquainted with the 
breeds of their native country, had it not been that 
three kinds of sheep, till lately unnoticed, have at- 
tracted the publie attention ; the Otter, the Arling- 
ton and the Smith's Island sheep. The Otter sheep, 
it is said, were first discovered in some island on our 
eastern coast, where I cannot precisely say, and 
from thence they have spread to the adjoining states* 
The sheep of this breed are rather long-bodicd than 
large, and will weigh, like the other sheep of the 
eountry, about fifteen pounds a quarter when killed 
from grass. Their wool is of a medium fineness, 
and a medium length ; it is neither properly short- 
clothing wool, nor is it of such length h« to be ad- 
irantageously combed. But what particularly char, 
acterizes these sheep, and from which, together with 
the length of their bodies^ they probably took their 
name, is the extreme shortness of their legs, which 
are also turned out in such a manner as to render 
them ric^y. Thoy cannot run or jump, & even 
walk witlrsome difficulty. They appear as if their 
legs had been broken, and set by an awkward sur- 
geon. To me th(?re is something so disgusting in 
the sight of a fioek of these poor lame animals, that 
even a strong convielion of their superior utility 
could hardly induce me to keep them. The only ad- 
vantage that can result from this deformity, is, that 
they cannot pass over stone walls, and are confined 
by slight fences. Whether this ^wilL ^ii^>dKi&5isi^*^^S»scw^ 
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the sufferings to which they must be liable in a deep 
snow5 the iuipossibillty of dming them to distant 
pastures or to market, and the facility \¥ith whieh 
they may be destroyed by dogs^ is a matter of ealeu- 
lation with economical farmers. Those, however, 
who possess a grain of taste, who take a pleasure in 
the sportive gambols of their lambs, and who delight 
rather in perfecting than in maiming the works of 
nature, will seldom be induced to propagate, beyond 
what is absolutely necessary, an infirmiiy which a- 
bridges the short "enjoyments of a useful and help- 
less animal. 

From these sheep I turn with pleasure to the Ar- 
lington long-wooUed sheep. These Mr. Custis, who 
was the original breeder of them, informs me were 
derived from the stock of that distinguished farmer, 
soldier, statesman and patriot, Washington ; who 
had collected at Mount-^ ernon whatever he believed 
useful to the agriculture of his country : and, among 
otheranimals, a Persian ram, which Mr. Custis de- 
scribes as being very larse and well-formed, carry- 
ing wool of great length, but of eoarse staple. This 
stock, intermixed with the Bakewell, are the source 
from whence the fine Arlington sheep are derived ; 
some of which, he says, carry wool fourteen inches 
in length, and are formed upon the Bakewell model. 
I have never seen these sheep, but from Mr. Custis'a 
description, and from the produce of the wool at the 
public shearings, I have no doubt that they are a val- 
uable race, and such as merit the attention of those 
whoso farms yield a good rich bite of grass ; for up- 
on any other I would never recommend long-wooUed 
sheep. The sample of wool which Mr. Custis sent 
me from this stoek possessed every ingredient which 
is esteemed in combing wool. It was fine for the 
sort, soft, silky, and beautifully white. It is admi- 
rably calculated for hose, camblets, serges, and oth- 
er fine worsted fabrics, and it would be a pity to see 
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it diverted to any other objects, or to the making of 
fine cloths, for which it appears to mc less adapted. 
It 189 however^ matter of surprise, that a Persian 
ram should be the parent stock from which this val- 
uable breed is derived. The wool of Persia has al- 
ways been considered as among the finest in the 
world ; thf white sells nearly upon a par with that 
of Spain at the London market, and the red some- 
what higher. Either there must have been some 
mistake as to the place from which the ram came, 
or Persia must possess two distinct breeds of sheep : 
indeed, it is net improbable that the southern parts 
of Persia, upon the Indian Ocean, and Gulf of Or- 
mus, may contain the large eoarse-wooUcd sheep 
that are commonly found in Africa. For the Smith's 
Island wool we are also indebted to the researches of 
Mr. Custis ; from whose valuable pamphlet I have 
extracted the following account of it : 

<< I come now to speak of Smith's Island wool^ a 
** discovery from which will arise the happiest ef- 
<< fects to my country, and yield the most grateful 
'' sensations to myself. This island (which is the 
^* property of Mr. Custis) lies in the Atlantic Ocean, 
<< immediately at the eastern cape of Virginia, and 
<< contains between three and four thousand acres. 
« The soil, though sandy^ is in many parts extremely 
<< rich, and productive of a suculent herbage^ which 
<< supports the Uoafk at all seasons. About one half 
<< of the island is in wood, which is pierced with 
^' glades running parallel with the sea, and of several 
'* miles in extent. These glades are generally wet, 
<< and being completely sheltered by the wood on ei- 
<< ther side, preserve their vegetation in a great mea s- 
'< ure through the winter, and thereby yield a sup- 
^' port to the stock. Along the sea coast are also 
'< abundant scopes of pasturage^ producing a short 
^* grass in summer, which is peculiarly grateful to 
^ ^ the palate of most animals^ and particularly so to 
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^* sheep. The length of this island is estimated at 
** fourteen miles^ \vhich gives that variety and change 
*^ of pasture so necessaij to tlie system of sheep- 
'< farming. Within it are various shrubs and plants 
<< which the animal appears to browse on with great 
** reiishy particularly the myrtle bushes, with which 
'^ the island abounds. Theaceess to salt also forms 
<^ a material feature in the many attributes whieb 
'* Smith's island posessess. 

** The origin of the Smith's island sheep eatinot be 
*' precisely ascertained, but they are supposed to be 
<^ the indigenal race of the country, put thereon a- 
<< bout twenty years since, and improved by the hand 
^^ of nature. When we compare Smith's Island wool 
<* with the native wool of the country at large^ we 
'^ are lost in astonishmeat at the womlerful|Itterpo- 
«* sition of providence incur behalf, which serves to 
• show what benefits we enjoy, and how little we 
*^ have estimated the gifts. The Smith's Island 
<^ wool is, without question, one of the finest in the 
*^ world, and has excited the praise and astonishment 
^ of all who have seen it. ,To reeapitulate the van- 
^^ ous opinions given of its merits is unnecessary. It 
<< only remains to be Judged in Europe, whither a 
<' specimen has been sent, to determine its value 
^< when compared with the famous Merino, hitherto 
'^ the unrivalled material in the woollen manufao- 
<^ ture. The Smith's Island is a great deal longer 
*< than the Spanish, being in full growth from five 
'' to nrne inches in length, and in some instances 
<< more. In quantity it is also vastly superior, as 
<^ the sheep yield twice as much, and id some in- 
<^ stances more. And, lastly, the size and figure of 
*^ the animal admits of no comparison, being highly 
*^ in favor of the Smith's Island. The only romain- 
^^ ing question is the texture. If the Merino is finer 
<< in grain, the Smith's island is so fine as to answer 
^^ every purpose to which the other can be appropri* 
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<' ated^ and so mueli larger in (Quantity as to yield a 
<^ better profit to the breeders. No cloth which the 
'< Merino manufactures will be disgraced by the in- 
'< troductioR of the Smith's island ; and many fabrics 
<< manufactured by the one at a great price, can be 
** manufactured of the Smith's Island at much less. 
<< The Smith's Island is as white as snow, and per- 
<* fectly silky and soft to the touch, and of delicate 
<< grain." Mr. Custis adds, that these sheep are 
shorn twice a year. I have written to him to know 
why that uncommon mode of shearing has been pur- 
sued. He informs me that he would inquire and an- 
swer my query ; but I have not yet been favored with 
the information I wish on this important subject. 

Mr. Custis not having mentioned in his pamphlet 
ihe quantity of wool shorn at each time, I am ena- 
bled in part to do it from one of the letters whieh he 
has done me the favor to write to me. He says the 
best of these sheep have yielded four pounds at a 
shearing, malung an aggregate of eight pounds per 
year. It appears to me Mr. Custis is not fully in- 
formed either of the fineness or the quantity of wool 
produced by the improved Merino, when he supposes 
that eight pounds of unwashed wool from th« heat 
of his sheep are more than double the produce of 
the Merino. I have shorn from one of my Merino 
rams of the improved French breed, eight and an 
half poHnds of unwashed wool, and from another sev- 
en pounds and three quarters ; though my pastures 
being extensive, my sheep, kept free from filth in the 
ivinter, are remarkably clean when they come to be 
shorn. In France, from twelve to thirteen pounds is 
said to be the average fleeee of the rams from the 
national flock ^ but when their sheep are very dirty, 
for the reasons I have mentioned. I should also add, 
that the price of my Merino wool has risen from one 
dollar and twenty -five cents, at which I sold whea 
I wrote to Mr. Custisi to Iyto 4l<(i^\L^x%« %v^^^ "^b^^ 

OS 
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the hatters and elotbiers have examined its texture^ 
forty-four and one-half yards of fine close-wove elothf 
forty-five inches wide^ as it came from the loom^ 
bave been made from sixteen pounds and three quar- 
ters of it. 

I liave given these extracts from Mr. Custis's val- 
uable pamphlet, because I think it important that 
the country should know its resourses, and be enab- 
led to select a stook adapted to their soil and to their 
wants, I cannot, however, agree with him in sen- 




any 

the Merino wool is used. It is soft, white, and silky^ 
but neither so fine or soft as the Merino wool. Mr. 
Custis has, however, taken the proper method to as- 
certain its value, by sending samples to Europe, and 
'will, I trust, farnish the publie with the result of his 
enquiries. I cannot omit this occasion to express the 
high opinion which I, in common with every other 
person, entertain of Mr. Custis' patriotism, and of 
bis animated ^exertions for the improvement of this 
most important branch of our rural economy. 

There still remains a breed of sheep to be noticed^ 
irhieh might indeed more properly have been men- 
tioned before*— the Thibet or Cassimere sheep. — 
These are said to carry finer wool than those of 
Spain ; but from their remote inland situation they 
are little known, though I think I have been inform- 
ed that one was brought into England either by 
Lord Cornwallis or the Marquis of Wellesley. We 
may form some judgment of the fineness of their wool 
liy the shawls that are imported from India, and 
which we have whimsically called eamePs hair 
■hawls. These fine cloths are made for turbans, and 
are of two sorts ; the finest, I believe, never go out 
•f India, as we may judge by comparing those we 

M0ctjriih, t9 Slar^nier's account of ow {resented ta 
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the Grand Mogul of sixty yards in lengthy i^hicfi 
was folded in a coooanut sheiL The best are made 
from the wool plucked from the breast of a wild an- 
imal which is not particularly described, but which 
probably, as it is a native of the mountains, is ei- 
ther the Tigone or some animal of the same spe- 
cies. The other^ whieh compose the finest export- 
ed from India, is made from the wool of the Cassi- 
mere and little Thibet sheep, these countries being 
in the Tieinity of each other* 

Having taken a cursory view of the different 
breeds of sheep, which I conceived would afford mat- 
ter of amusement to my readers, and perhaps lead 
to deductions useAiiin the improvement of the breeds 
which, however, 1 shall not attempt to make at pres- 
ent, I will proceed to such practical observations as 
may be found useful to those who have given less 
attention to. the subject than I have done, or whe 
haye not the means of knowing what more experiea- 
ced farmers have written en the subject* 



CHAPTER H. 



THE United States of Ametfea, particularly 
those whifh lay to the north of the Chesapeake, 
appear to me to posssess advantages in the breeding 
of sheep which are unequalled by these of any part 
of Europe which I have seen* First, the country 
i? generally hilly ; the hills coTered with a fine her- 
bage ; almost erery pasture is furnished with run- 
ning water, and sheltered more or less by trees a- 
gainsttlie summer sun; the enclosures are much 
more extensive than those which are found in th« 
few enclosed countries of Europe ; where, except 
in England and Holland, scarce an enclosure is to 
be seen ; and in these countries they are se small 
as to be ill adapted to sheep ; which on that account, 
very generally run to commons. "Where there are 
no enclosures, the sheep must necessarily be folded 
at night at all seasons of the year, a practice ex- 
tremely hurtful to them« Again^ when they are 
turned out, ihey must be led over fallow grounds, 
or pick the scanty herbaee upon exhausted fields.. 
They must be surroundcKa by shepherds and their 
dogs, to prevent their trespassing upon the crops 
which have no other protection : they must, of 
course, be kept in such close order as never to bo 
without the atmosphere of each other's breath. 
What wonder then is it that our sheep are subject 
to few or none of the diseases that so frequently di- 
minish the ftoekj} of Euro^ { U Ii^It^Ql^ ^^dis^ %^^r:sis^ 
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may be considered as forming an exception to \fhat 
I have said ^ not because of any natural advantage 
that she enjoysy other than in having made a happy 
selection of her flocks ; but because the whole agri- 
culture of the country has in some sort been sacri- 
iiced to the maintenance of their sYieep^ as I have 
already stated in the preceding chapter. The price 
of wool also in this country isy in proportion to the 
quality, higher than in any part of Europe, while the 
value of land is much lower. The interest then of 
the farmer with us unites with his patriotism in cal- 
ling his attention t& the improvement of his floek. 
In doing this, the first ebjeet must be to adapt his 
breed to his soil and situation. If he lives in the vi- 
cinity of a great city, whose wealthy inhabitants 
will be less mindful of the value and the price than 
of the rarity of an object, let him adapt his flock to 
the demand that their taste, their whims, or their 
luxury may make upon it. His early lambs will in 
this case bring such a price as to make it an object 
to keep a breeding flock of that species of sheep 
which will produce the earliest lambs. The most 
celebrated stock which J know for this purpose is 
the Dorsetshire sheep, from which are bred the 
house lambs which supply the Xiondon market. 
The ewes are kept in high order, and are put te the 
ram in the months of May and June. The lambs are 
fit for market during all the winter months, and on 
that account bring an extravagant price. They are 
kept in the house at all times, and the ewes are t«rn- 
ed out, but brought in to them at night and at noon. 
A lump of chalk is given to the lambs to lick, which 
is said to make the meat white. When a ewe loses 
her lamb, or it is killed efi^, she is compelled to ad- 
mit another,& is held if she refuses it. The lambs by 
this means having both mother & foster-mother, are 
rendered sooner fit for the butcher. The ewe is kept 
vpoD the most succulent food while she gives milk ; 
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but it is a rnle among the breeders to keep the oarli- 
est ewe Iambs for stock, and it is probably as atten- 
tion to this circumstance that has produced a kind of 
sheep that will take the ram at so early a period.-— 
By the same attention perhaps^ and by keeping both 
the rams and the eWes very high, a similar breed 
might be made among us^ if the original Dorsetshii-e 
could not be procured^ though in time of peace there 
is very little difficulty in obtaining them from Eng- 
land by means of the smugglers that trade fromDun- 
kirk, notwishstanding the high penalty which the 
government has very ungenerously annexed to their 
exportation. 

If the farm on which sheep are to be reared con- 
sists of wet or marshy ground, with rich and luxuri- 
ant grass, I would reeouimend that the large sheep, 
bearing combing wool, should be preferred, since the 
largeness' of the carcase and the quantity of the wool 
might, in such ground, more than compensate for a 
diminution in the price of the wool,if the scarcity of 
suoh wool in our country should not (as might be ex- 
pected) enhance its value : in fact, we have hitherto 
made very little distinction, and we sell alike wool 
that in England would bring but twelve cents, and 
that which in that manufacturing country would bo 
valued at thirty- six cents. Hence, where the pas- 
tures are adapted to large, long-wooled sheep, they 
would for the present be highly valuable, and partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of the sea : for I have observed, 
that the English sheep which have been introduced 
into this country degenerate much less on the sea- 
coast, than when they are conveyed beyond the first 
ridge of mountains. England, Ireland, and Flan- 
ders will supply the stock, if it should be thought 
that these offered to the public by Mr. Custis should 
not fall within my description. I should, however, 
both from his account of the Arlington long-wooled 
breeds and from the sample I have &Q^ikf^C\.Vb&x&^^^\ 
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tBink it nnnecessary to look f urth pr for a stook adapt- 
ed to the pastures in question. Their size will in- 
crease with their pastures, and the length of their 
wool with their size. For every other description of 
pasture I think no doubt can be entertained of the 
preference that should be given to the Merino breed. 
These may be found of such size and constitution as 
are adapted to any ground. Those that are dry and 
barren, such as our shrub-oak plains, will find in the 
«mall Merino, which are common in most paits of 
Spain, a stoek which will not only subsist, but thrive 
on such grounds ; and though their fleeces are light- 
er, they are not less fine than those of the larger and 
more improved breeds. The faults in their form will, 
by an attentive breeder, not fail to be gradually cor- 
reeted. From Spain may also be procured, by those 
who have the means ofseleeting and will not spare 
expense, a larger breed, widi heavier fleeces and bet- 
ter forms, and with equally tine wool. I have new 
in France a few that have been so chosen in Spain^ 
foi' whieh a double price was paid, and which are of 
vnc^dmnion size and beauly : with these, and a num- 
ber more from the first flocks of France, F hope to 
enrich oar country when means shall be aff irdcd for 
brin.^in;^: them out. 

From France tl^e best stock may more easily be 
obtained,'^ and being alieady acclimated to that coun- 
try, wiiicli is more similar to our own, and used to be 
fed on hay, and not to migrate, there will be lensrisk 
in the importation and in the adapting of them to our 
climate and manner of keeping. Of these I have al- 
ready treated. I proceed to state my ideas on the, 

* Colonel Humphreys, who has probably seen both those of 
France and Spain, agrees witVi me in this sentiment. In his 
letter to the Agricnltiiral S- cietv of Massachusetts, hestrites, 
that the improved stock of France yield twice as naich wool 
as those of Spain, without any change in the quality of the 
fieoce. 
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best and cheapest mode of obtaining a Merino flockt 
or sueh a portioq of Merino blood as shall instantly 
double the value df« flocli of sheep. The high prictt 
of Meriao rams^ and the difficulty of pvoeuring those 
of the best sort^will deter many farmers f;^oin entering 
at once upon tlie enterprize in the most eflectud 
manner ; that is, by procuring full blooded rams in 
the first instance : and as this essay is not intended 
for those whose wealth enables them instantly to 
overcome all difficulties, I shall treat the subject up* 
on so economical a scale as to be within the means of 
every man that keeps a flock. 

After having determined on the kind of sheep most 
proper for your farm, which we will suppose to be 
Merino, carefully examine your ewes^ and select 
from them those that have the shortest or thickest 
eoat, with the least hair on the hinder parts* and 
whose bellies are well covered with wool. Those 
whose wool is neither long enough to comb^ nor yet 
eo short as to be good carding wooU should be im* 
mediately sold or exchanged ior others of the descrip^ 
tion 1 have mentioned. In this there will be no diffi- 
eulty, because, generally speaking, they will be the 
largest ; and as their long wool covers their defeetSf 
they apparently are the handsomest m the fleck« Let 
your ewes be at least three years old, as large as can 
be got of the sort, belly large and well covered with 
wool, ehine and loin broad, breast deep, buttoeks 
full, the eyes lively, the bag large, and teats long. 
Kext provide yourself with a ram possessing as much 
of the Merino blood as you can conveniently afford 
to purchase ; let us suppose him to be half-blooded. 
In dioosing liim.be partiduarly attentive to his form 
and size, that you may not diminish, but rather add 
to the beaut> of your flock. Let him be broad in 
the chine and loins, deep In the carcase, the back 
straight and neither arched or swayed ; the rib9 ^et 
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out so as to afford room for a large belly well cover- 
ed with wooly the foi*ehead broad* the eyes lively, 
(for a heavy eye is the mark of a diseased sheep,) 
the testicles large, and if covered \vifh wool it will 
bo an evidence of his taking after his sire ; let him 
be strong, close knit, and actiye. To judge of his 
vigour, take him by (he hind legs, and observe if he 
struggles with force^or makes but a feeble resistance. 
Next, as the most essential point, examine his wool ; 
if it is as fine as you can expect in a sheep of his 
grade ; if it is thick, close, and greasy, full of yoke, 
and the breast and loins also well covered with wool^ 
you may rely upon his goodness. Upon the thighs 
of a sheep of this grade you must expect to find more 
or less coarse wool ^ if, however, you have the means 
of choosing, take one that has the least of it. I should 
prefer making my stock gradually in this way, out 
of well- formed, good-sized rams, to attaining more 
blood at -the expense of size and beauty ; for tho* 
size may be in itself of minor importance ; jet if you 
afterwards attempt to increase it by larger rams,you 
will find some difficulty in doing it when your stock 
of ewes are small. They will lamb with more diffi-* 
culty, and aflTord less milk in proportion to the size 
of their lambs. Beauty of form is always to be con<» 
sidered ; for the best formed sheep are generally the 
most thriftv. Such a ram, with the ewes I have de« 
scribed, will give you one- fourth breed lambs, who 
will carry at least one-fourth more wool than your 
old stock ; and this wool will not be worth less than 
fifty-six cents the pound, if that of the ewes sold at 
thirty-seven cents. The qualiiy and quantity of the 
wool taken together will nearly double the value of 
your fleeces in the first generation. 

Now h*t us see at what expense this advantage is 
purchased. The ram we will say cost twelve dol- 
lars. The first year he will give you, if well kept, 
and not exhausted by too many cwes^ five pounds of 
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M^ool, \forlh one dollar per pound as wool now sells ; 
charge his keeping at one dollar and fifty eents — 
clear profit, three dollars and fifty cents, that is, 33 
per cent, on his original cost : so that instead of pay- 
ing any thing for a ram which shall double the vclue 
of your flock, you have only put twelve dollars to a 
more advantageous interest than any other stock 
would have afforded. Any farmer then who can raise 
the money, either by borrowing or parting ^vith some 
of his other stock at even something less than its va- 
lue, to procure such a ram, must stand greatly in his 
own light if he hesitate about making the purchase, 
because the returns are great and certain. Suppose 
bis original stock yielded him thirty-six pounds^from 
which must be deducted the keeping, which will ab- 
sorb the whole, his new stock being one-fourth breed, 
will, in the increase and fineness of the wool, add at 
least thirty dollars more to it. Thus, for twelve dol- 
lars expended, he receives in eighteen months, when 
hU lambs come to be shorn, thirty-three additional 
dollars, and two fleeces from his ram, worth nine 
dollars more, and this all clear profit beyond the keep- 
ing of his sheep, which the old fleeces would but just 
have paid. Is there any farmer so blind to his interest 
as to breed any longer the common sheep of thecoun. 
try, when his flock may so easily and so reasonably 
be renovated ? But he should not stop here : the 
dear profit upon his flock after the first year, and the 
price of his ram, which he would then sell, will ena- 
ble him to purchase a three-fourth blood ram, say at 
twenty-five dollars. Such a ram, with his one-fourth 
breed ewes, will at once give him a half blood flocks 
and that without any expense, because he purchases 
him with the excess beyond what his original stock 
would have given him. 

It IS a general practice, and I believe in most eases 
a goo<l one, to let the lambs come in April ; but in 
changing a stock I should prc&t ^ ^aSSkv^x^ ^^^^^.^^^ 
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though it may be attended with some more trouble 
and expense in taking care of the ewes. Tlie lambs 
that come in April will take the ram, but their young 
will befeeble, and even if they should liTe^ will not 
form a good basis to work the change upon ; I would 
therefore put the old ewes intended for stoek in good 
hearty and kill oif the lambs early, so that they may 
take the ram in August and September. The lambs 
that fall in January and February will be large and 
strong enough to put to ram the November follow- 
ingy and produce ^eocl lambs, so that a year may be 
' gained by changing the flock. It is true that it would 
tend to the improvement of the flock not to let the 
ewes breed till they are two years old ; but few far- 
mers haf e the means to keep them away from the 
ram, and they will generally take him in November 
&3d December ; in whieh case it is better that the 
ewes should have acquired two or three months more 
growth. "With a very large stock this might be 
troublesome and hazardous ; but a farmer that keeps 
about thirty ewes might doit with little loss or incon- 
venience, by raising a few cabbages, turnips, and po- 
tatoes extra, to give bis ewes at yeaning time. I 
presume that every farmer knows that a ewe ^oes 
Ave months with lamb, and of course how to regulate 
the yeaning by the keeping off or admission of the 
ram. The number of ewes that a ram wiU cover has 
never, that I know of, been precisely ascertained. 
The Spanish shepherds have one to twenty-four 
ewes, and this seems to have been the rule in the 
days of the patriarehs. as we may infer from some 
passages in which their flocks are enumerated. In 
France they seem to think forty the most common. 
In England a ram highly kept has gone to eighty 
ewes, but then precautions were used to keep him 
from exhausting himself, by giving him only one at a 
time. Without these preeautions, however, I have 
generally found one ram suflEioient for sixty or seventy 
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ewes ; and have ovea known one to serve a liundredf 
but I think he was injured by it. If I had my eiee- 
tion^ I shouhl not ehoose to put more than forty ewes 
to a ram. If the rams are let to run the whole season 
with the flock, one will serve more ewes than if kept 
apart till late in the autumn. 

I should suppose that every good farmer would 
provide some shelter for his ewes in the winter ; if 
lie does not, he ought by no means to let his lambs 
drop early, or he will meet with great losses.— It will 
be proper here to mention the manner in whieh I 
think the flock should be treated in the winter,which 
the attentive farmer will either adopt or improve up- 
on, as circumstances may demand. It is common to 
let the sheep run about the barn door, and pick up 
what the cattle drop. This may be economical, but is 
Bot a praotice calculated to make a fine flock. The 
sheep will frequently be hurt by the cattle, and the 
timid ewes will be clrivcn from their food. It mighl 
not be amiss to have a few wethers kept for that pur- 
pose, who would probably winter well with little ex- 
pense by running with the cattle. The stoek weth- 
ers, if the flock is large, should be kept by them- 
selves. If they run in an open field, in which there 
are hills, trees, fences, or houses, and are foddered 
from the hay staek, they need no other shelter ; the* 
I should prefer a rick out of which they were fed, and 
on the windward side of which they could lay. If they 
pun with the ewes, as they are stronger, they will 
feed upon the most delicate hay, and compel the ewes 
to eat the refuse. They will also render it difiicult 
to give the ewes separately that succulent food which 
they require before and after they have lambed, un- 
less you are provided with such a quantity as will 
serve for the whole flock, both ewes and wethers. 
The following is the plan I pursue for a stock of twe 
btntdred ewes and seventy wethers* 
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I hare chosen two warm dry situations, sheltered 
fr*m the north-west wind bj hills, and open to the 
morning sun in winter at its first rising. On the 
north side of this I have erected two barracks of about 
twenty-four feet square, with an elevation of about 
six and an half feet from the ground to the hay-loft. 
These, standing at a distance from each othe>, I have 
united by a shed having the same elevation, and being 
about ten foot deep, with a hay-loft above. This shed 
is open to the south, and boarded to the north ; the 
barraeks are boarded up, the one on the north and 
west, anMhe other on the north and east ; the sheds 
eover the east side of one and the west side of the 
other, uniting them together. Along the whole of 
this building racks arc erected, with a trough at the 
bottom to catch the hay-seed, of which the sheep are 
Tery fond. This trough also serves for turnips,bran, 
salt, &;c, and as the extent Is accommodated to the 
number of sheep, they are equally fed, the strong 
having no advantage over the weak. On the outside 
of this building all around, are boards hung upon 
hinges^ which serve to put the hay in which is thrown 
from the barracks to the outside of the sheep-fold» 
By this means the wool is kept free from hay-seeds^ 
which injure it very much. Along the racks,for the 
distance of seven feet, the buildine is floored, so that 
the sheep are kept clean and lie dry. The yard is 
about three-fourths of an acre, and is surrounded by 
a high pale fence, that dogs may find no admittance. 
In warm days, when the sheep are out,the loopboards 
along the rick are turned up, so as to let tlv) wind pass 
&eely under the studs, and render the air fresh and 
pure. TV^ith these buildings I am very little solici- 
tous about keeping away the rams till late in the au- 
tumn. My lambs generally come in March, and 
sometimes earlier, and by having an attentive shep. 
hordji I baye seldom lost many, eyen when, as the year 
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before last^ by the scveritr ef the weather late la 
March, my neighbors lostmaDj of theirs. 

The following is the practice I would recommendj 
founded on my own expcrienjoe, if the lambs come 
early ; and I cannot help thinking that those that do^ 
winter better the ensuing year, and make the finest 
sheep, at least if the ewes are suffered to breed the 
first season. In France, however, they are ever at- 
tentive to keep the Merino ewes from taking the ram 
till two and an half years old ; and to this circum^ 
fitanee among others,they attribute the great improve- 
ment of the stock. Indeed, a full breed Merino will 
not take the ram till she is eighteen months old, at 
least this always has been the case with mine. After 
having provided shelter to which your ewes may re- 
tire in bad weather,care must be taken to furnish the 
yard with a great quantity of litter, ai^() to renew this 
after every rain. This furnishes a quantity of manure 
that richly repays the expense of the litter ; it keeps 
the wool clean, and contributes greatly to the health 
ef the flock ; if your lambs are to come early, it is still 
more necessary, since without it many will be lost by 
dropping during a wet or cold night upon the damp 
ground, to which they sometimes freeae; and the filth 
which they by this means contract, will often keep 
the ewe from licking them dry. I generally heap up 
leaves (whieh I collect in the autumn) about a foot 
deep, and occasionally lay straw upon them. This 
forms a soft bed in the winter, and by its early fer- 
mentation in the spring, furnishes rich manure. In 
stormy weather your shepherd should visit your fold 
▼ery frequently about yeaning time, as a storm ap- 
pears to aceelerate the birth of the lambs^ and some 
may be lost for want of attention* 

In addition to the general fold, I have four parti- 
tions under the shed, large enoueh each t# contain a 
eouple of ewes. When a lamb drops, it is put, with 
its mother, into oae of thes^ eiL^V)«^T«i^i^\&9iiLS&^ 
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littered. Here they are kept for two days, and the 
ewe is fed with bran and succulent food. When 
more lambs come, and these cells are wanted, the 
older give place to the younger, the lamb being gen- 
erally sufficiently strong the third day to take care of 
itself, and to find its dam when turned into the flock. 
In the early part of the season, and before the ewes 
begin to shew any signs of being near their yeaning 
time (which may be known by the swelling of their 
udders,) they are kept upon good hay (clover is pre- 
ferred to any other) and corn stalks. When any of 
them appear to make bag* as the shephercls call it, 
which will be about ten days or a fortnight before 
they lamb, they are carried to the second of the sheep- 
folds that I have mentioned, and are ihere fed with 
the best of hay, corn-stalks, turnips, cabbage, or po- 
tatoes, and onee or twice in a day have a handful of 
wet bran. This gives them a flush of milk when the 
lambs drop; for w^nt of which many Iambs are lost 
by inattentive farmers. In this fold the lambs and 
ewes are kept separate from the rest of the flock, till 
they amount to about half the number : when those 
in the first fold will be so far advanced as to require 
the same treatment, and are^o diminished in number 
as to make any removal unnecessary, the whole stock 
being then well fed with the most succulent food that 
can be procured for them. Whenever the snow is 
off" the ground they should be turned to pasture, with 
the exception of those whose lambs are too young to 
follow them ; and even when the snow lays, if not 
too deep, they should be led out to water : and if you 
have any cedar, pine, hemlock, or other bushes that 
rise above the snow, it will be well to beat a path to 
them, and leave your flocks an hour or two among 
them. The branches of these trees too should be 
brought into the fold when the ground is long cover- 
ed with snow ; for the feeding on them will coHtributo 
MfMoIi to tbe bcsdik of yow flo^K> YTbece these can- 
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not be obtained, smear tar on boards, and sprinkle 
them lightly Vfiih salt, and lay them so as the sheep 
may get at them ; by eating it their bodies will be 
kept open, and themselves in heart. Once a week a 
small quantity of salt should be given in the manners* 
Salt is, I think, essential to the health of shei'i) in our 
elimate, and it is thought of bO mueh eousequciice in 
Spain, that the King eannot raise much levciinc on 
that article, lest it should induce the shepherds to 
abridge the quantity usually given to their sheep ; 
which, they say, Avould not only injure them, but 
change the quality of the wooL About a fortnight 
after the Iambs drop, give them, besides your mark 
of appropriation, a mark which is to distinguish the 
degree of Merino blood they possess. At this time 
you can make no mistake, because you can take the 
Iamb immediately from its dam : if you defer it till 
they are larger and more numerous, you will be liable 
to errors. I view this as very important,particular]y 
if you mean to sell any of your stock for breeding, 
since a man that possesses either honour or honesty 
would feel the utmost pain at having deceived the pur- 
chaser in a matter which is so essejtial to the ame- 
lioration of his flock. 

Should any deformed or lame lambs be found in 
your flof>k, or should any one be killed by accident, 
strip off the skin from such lamb, and oovcr with it 
either a twin lamb or the lamb of a young ewe who 
does not appear to be a good nurse, and shutting up 
the ewe that has lost her lamb, she will generally 
take it as her own. Should she refuse, she must be 
held for a day or two. wherr she will adopt it. This 
is a common practice in Spain, where even half the 
lambs are killed, and two ewes given to each lamb. 
The fatigue they undergo in travelling I presume has 
rendered this necessary. One of my neighbours tri- 
ed it last spring, upon my recommendation with sue- 
cess. If tho lambs eome early, the ewes will hovre^ 
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Mereif and the lambs strengthened by giving them 
fine hay and bran^ or any succalent food> such as cab- 
bage, &c. In order to do this^ and not suffer their 
food to be eaten by the old sheep, I have eontiiyed 
boxes Tvith a rack and manger within themt and lids 
to put in their fodder. Tbc front of this box is of 
lath, so wide as to permit the lambs to go in and out 
at pleasure, but too narrow to admit the grown sheep. 
If it is preferred to have the lambs come in April, in 
that^case no particular care is necessary, other than 
that of providing u field of rye or clover for the ewes. 
Haying brought our flocrks through the winter^ we 
now come to the most critical season, that is, the 
latter end of March & the month of April. At this 
time, the ground being bare, the sheep will refuse 
to eat their hay, while the scanty picking of grass, 
and its purgative quality will disable them from tak- 
ing the nourishment that is necessary to keep them 
up. If they fall away, their wool will be injured, 
the growth of their lambs will be stopped, and even 
many of the old sheep will be carried off by a dysen- 
tery. To provide food for this seasim is very diffi- 
cult ; turnips and cabbage will rot, and bran they 
will not eat after having been fed upon it all winter ; 
potatoes, however, and the Swedish turnip called 
the roota baga, may be usefully applied at this time, 
and so I think might parsnips and carrots. But as 
few of us are in the habit of cultivating these plants 
to the extent which is necessary for the support of 
a large flock, we must seek resources more within 
eir reach. The first and simplest of these is to 
leave the seeond growth of our clover uncut, and to 
turn the ewes upon it. The young clover will shoot 
very early in the spring, having been covered by the 
old crop during the winter. This, together with 
the old grass, which the sheep will be compelled to 
eat in order to get at the young sprouts, will keep 
them up till the pastures are fit for them. A still 
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better practice is to put in a very early crop of rye, 
giving the ground a double quantity of seed ; and 
perhaps too if the deeds of turnips, kale, and witer 
cabbage were sown with it, they might, if tbei^nter 
was favorable, add to the quantity of food. Tlie 
ewes and lambs turned upon this would thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and if your pastures consisted of ryegrass, 
•rchard grass, clover, parsley, and burnet, which 
come forward early in the season, they might bo 
taken from the rye before they had done it the least 
injury ; their feet and tails more than compensat- 
ing the mischief done by their teeth. The summer 
feeding of sheep must of course be regulated by the 
nature of the owner's ground ; if, however, it is in 
his power to make a selection, let him choose grounds 
^th a sweet herbage of white clover, spear-grass, 
or blue grass : let the pasture possess both water s^nd 
shade ; and as sheep prefer short grass, and have no 
objection to feeding after horses, though they dis«- 
like what other sheep have lain or breathed upon, 
it will be economy to put horses on the same pasture 5 
horned cattle are not good, because ruminating an- 
imals dislike the food that is tainted with the breath 
or tread of other animals that ruminate. It will be 
proper too occasionally to change the pastures. I 
find that the daisy is eaten readily by sheep in (he 
pasture in the spring of the year, & the flowers when 
in the flower ; but then they must have a change of 
food,or they will tire of it,&, only eat it from necessity. 
If not used to it, it will sometimes purge them in the 
spring ; in which case their pastures shouhl be 
changed. No hay is, however, eaten with more 
avidity, both by sheep and cattle than that made 
from the daisy wlien in the flower. If it stands 
thick, and you cut it down, after wilting a few hours 
the cows will leave their grass to fe ^d upon it. 

It is a generally received opinion in every part of 
Europe except England^ that sheep should jaot feed 
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either in the evening or in the morning when the 
dew is on the grass* Nothing can be more absurd 
thaAhis idca^ or more contrary to experience. 
Wit?iiie k is one among a thousand other proofs^ 
that fraud may practice upon ignorance till false- 
hoods are considered as the axioms of truth. In 
every country in Europe except England and Hol- 
land» sheep are tended by shepherds^ who lead them 
to the fields and eoutinue out with tliem the whole 
davy whatever may be the state of the weather. It 
was very natural for men who had no interest in the 
prosperity of their flocks to endeavor to abridge this 
wearisome and lonely task, to share early in 
the evening the pleasures of society, and enjoy their 
fire-sides, and to quit their homes as late as possible 
in the morning. This well-invented tale answered 
their purpose, and, perhaps, in the beginning deriv* 
ed force from the accidental or fraudulent death of 
some part of their flocks. The shepherds were too 
much interested in supporting this idea, and their 
masters too ignorant, or too confident in their integ- 
rity to refute it ; and from hence this system of 
keeping up the flock till the dew dries off the ground 
is so general as never once to be doubted in every 
country where flocks are tended by shepherd<t, and 
ridiculed in thone in which they feed without a 
guard. Id England sheep are out nigtit and day. In 
America the sheep are found to feed with most a- 
vidity when the dew is upon the grass. If the pas- 
ture is plentiful, they fill themselves and lay down 
by nine o'clock, and rise again to feed an hour af- 
ter ; but as soon as the sun has perfectly dried the 
grass, and began to beat upon their heads with vie- 
lenee, they seek the shelter of some friendly shade^ 
and will even suffer hunger rather than take their 
food while they may be incommoded by the heat. If 
the pasture affords a wood or a hill, under the shade 
of which they can feed> they will be found on their 
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legs again by tbree or four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
bnt if not, they begin to feed later in the day, and will 
eontinue so to do some hours after sunset* It ifirill 
easily be conceived then» that sheep must suffer ex- 
tremely by being folded vrhen they should feed, & be- 
ing compelled to feed nvhen they should be at rest. 

I ought to hare mentioned^ that it is a practice in 
some places to shear the tags and wool from the 
udders of the ewes before they lambed ; and this 
practice is strongly recommended by a number of 
agricultural writersywhoalledge that the lamb cannot 
suck so well unless this is done : but there are many 
plausible theories which are not confirmed by prao- 
tice, and this I take to be among the number* The 
teat is always bare, and this is the only part that the 
lamb has any thing to do with,and bareing other parts 
only tend to mislead his search. But this is not the 
greatest eril that results from it. The ewe must be 
handled, and too often very roughly, when she is 
keavy with lamb. The effect of this'is very obvious; 
the teat is sometimes wounded by the shears ; butf 
above all, the shearing exposes the udder to coldy 
which, if the ewe is very forward, throws back her 
milk, and sometimes kills her : and even when less 
forward, it endangers her health, and of course that 
of her embryo lamb. I have seen an account, though 
I cannot just now recollect where, of a number of 
ewes dying in England in consequence of cold weath- 
er fonqwing 80QB after this unnecessary operation. 
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This too is a delicate (askiand requires more atten- 
tion than is frequently paid to it. Many farmers be* 
gin by washing their sheep. This may be a good 
practice where the fleeces of the sheep are thin an^ 
chacgy t aa in the tone-^taUad >»tt«& % 71^^ 
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with thick, short clothing wool it is of little use, and 
particularly if the flock consists of Spanish sheep* 
wiiose wool is so close and thick as to render it abso- 
lutely impossible to make it clean bj washing on the 
sheep's back ; and for this reason it is ncYcr practised 
in Spain, The long, straight wool soon dries, and 
therefore the sheep are less injured by it. But when 
the water is made to penetrate to the skin, through a 
thick close fleece, it will remain wet a longtime, and 
I think cannot fail to injure the shcep,which are very 
subject to colds in the head, chills that penetrate the 
limbs, and, falling on the bowels, bring on a laxj 
which sometimes kills, and never fails to weaken 
them extremely. Another evil which is little atten- 
ded to, is the bringing together a large flock of sheep 
in a stable or close barn, and keeping them together 
till the whole are shorn. If there are any disordered 
sheep in thefiock,they communicate their complaintf 
if contagious, to the whole flock, who take in each 
other's effluvia at every breath they draw. But inde- 
pendent of this, their being heated in this manner* 
and immediately after stripped of their clothing, can- 
not but be very hurtful to them. In Spain it is a 
common practice to keep the sheep closely confined* 
in order to make them sweat, with a view to in- 
crease the weight of the wool, and to make the 
shears enter easier. The consequence is, that ma- 
ny die ; and in some instances one half of the flock 
has been carried ofi* in the space of a night. I can- 
not but believe that this injudicious management and 
folding have generated that great catalogue of mala, 
dies that prevail among the sheep of Europe, but 
most of which are happily unknown in America. I 
would, therefore, recommend, when the shearing 
commences, that the sheep be penned in the open 
air, and brought by six or eight at a time into the 
barn. If the flock is large, drive up only one por- 
tion of them, and let the rest feed abroad till want* 
eA The time of shearing must \m veg^uUtfid bj th« 
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state of the weather and the grovrtb of the wooK 
If the sheep begin to lose their weol, and this does 
not arise from bad keeping* it will be found, on ex- 
amination, that it is protruded by a growth of young 
wool ; there would then be some loss by deferring 
the shearing, as the new wool will injure the old, 
and the next year's erop be diminished in quantity 
by the delay. But even this should not induce the 
farmer to shear his sheep till the weather is warm 
and settled. In this oireumstanee the Merino breed 
Lave an advantage over all others. They never shed 
their wool ; and from some experiments that have 
been made in France, it appears that two and even 
three years growth may be had at one cutting with- 
out diminishipg the quantity. Thus, if a sheep 
would have given three pounds the first year, if left 
unshorn, he will give six the next, and nine the fol- 
lowing ; so that if it was desirable to have Merino 
wool of ten or twelve inches in length, it could be ob- 
tained : but i( is a practice that 1 would not recom- 
mend in our warm climate, where sheep must suffer 
greatly under so thick a fleece, as well from the 
heat as from the liee that it would generate. It is, 
however, a great advantage not to be compelled^ 
from the falling of the wool^ to shear at an ineon- 
Tenient or improper time ; and this advantage is, 
I believe, confined solely \o the Merino l»reed. How 
far it may extend to the mixed breed I do not 
know. 

In some countries the sheep are shorn twice a 
year: but wherever this practice prevails. I believe 
it is owing either to the wooPs being too coarse for 
use when it attains its full growth, or because, as 
the winter approaches, and no proper provision is 
made to keep them, the sheep falling in flesh, would 
not keep their wool till shearing time. 

It is a general practice in shearing to tie the legs 
of the sheep together. This is very im^ro^^^ v vt. 
Torees tbs sbeep into a poaitioii \u ^\cl^ ^^ \fi^M^- 
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tines being pressed, they discharge their urine and 
dung at the time they are sheared, i^hieh feuls the 
"WooJ, and is offensive to the operator; besides 
"which, the skin being by this means drawn together^ 
there is viueh more danger of cutting the sheep than 
if they were placed in their natural position. It has^ 
therefore, been reeommended to tie them to a ta- 
ble, after laying them on one side ; but this I think 
would subject them to some risk if they should strug- 
gle, and at all events will require twice tying, as the 
«iieep must be turned. I contemplate trying the next 
year the tjit^g the fore & hind legs to a bar with two 
eross pieces ; the JiSLV to be about eighteen inches 
leng,and the oross pieces six. This woald leave th« 
.%hfef in their natural posture, with their legs a lit- ' 
tU stretched out ; a rod of iron, with a eurvature 
at each end, would perhaps be still better, be^use^\. 
being smaller, it would be less in the way of the^ 
shears. The shearing of a common long-wooDed 
sheep is a matter of little difficulty, the fleece being 
light, and the wool not so valuable as to occasion a- 
ny great attention to shearing close. To those that 
have short-wooUed, and particularly Merino sheep, | 
I would recommend not to trust the shears to care- 
less hands, or by any means to hurry their work- 
men ; on the contrary, to remind them constantly 
that the wool is sufficiently valuable to compensate 
for the time spent in taking it off, and the sheep too 
Yaluable to be maimed. To shear one Merino sheep 

Iroperly will take more time than to shear three 
>ng-woolIed sheep. Let the master then show no 
impatience if he would have his worfi: well done. 
Great care should be taken not to wound the sheep, 
particularly when the shears is applied near the ud- 
der, where wounds are dangerous ; but as some ae- 
eideats will unavoidably happen, the best remedy to 
apply to the wound, in order to heal and protect it 
from the iies^is a little tar from the tarbucket. 
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Trliieh contains some mixture of grease, and a little 
fine dust of charcoal over it. 

If the Tvool is to be used in the family, it is best to 
sort it as the fleeces are taken off» putting the wool 
of the hoggets (or young sheep) by itself, because it 
injures cloth to mix this with tFiat of full grown 
sheep, as it is not of the same texture or sirength, 
and will make the cloth shrink unequally* The 
other fleeces may be sorted also, making separate 
parcels of the thighs— the belly — the back and sides. 
Another assortment may bej made afterwards if 
thought neecssary. If the wool is designed for 
sale the fleeces should be carefully rolled up, first 
taking off the tags, and tied together with a lock of 
;;. ilie wool. If the flock consists of Merinoes, pure or 
^^^Snixed, and common sheep, as many parcels should 
be made as there are grades in the flock, so that 
each part, when carried to market, may be marked 
aecording to the value. The wool should not be 
kept long upon hand without washing, as it is liable 
in that ease to ferment and spoil in hot weather. 
"When the sheep are shorn, if the weather should 
^rove wet and cold, and yon Iiaye sheds or barns 
'lufiieient to hold them without crowding, it Avill be 
'Well to house them at night, and to give them salt, 
trhicli is a stimulant, and will enable them better to 
bear the sudden chills occasioned by the loss of their 
' fleeces. To this might be advantageously added a 
little corn or oats. 

Before the sheep are dismissed from the shep- 
herd's hands, they should be carefully examined as 
to their age, their constitution, and the quality of 
their wool ; the old sheep, those that are weak, ill 
formed, or ewes that appear to have been bad nurs- 
es, or to have lost their lambs from the Avant of milk, 
or whose wool is bad, either by. being mixed with 
jar (short hairs), or which are rough on the thighs, 
•hottld be marked, in order to turn them off, and put 
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in good pastures by thencrselves, to fat tliem ths 
sooner. Thi) age of a sheep is distinguished bj 
their front teeth ; they have eight in their undei^ 
but none in their upper jaw. These are eomplete 
at their birth, but they are small and pointed. The 
second year the two middle teeth are changed for 
two of considerably more breadth, by which thej 
are distinguished from the six lamb's teeth : the 
thini year the two adjoining teeth are ebaaged : the 
fourth year leaves them with only two lamb's teeth : 
the fifth year all their teeth are^angedyand they are 
then said to be full mouthed. At seven and eight 
years they begin to lose their front teeth. When- 
ever this happens, they are called broken mouthed^ 
and should be turned off to fat, as they are then up- 
on the decline. Many sheep will, however, presence 
their (eeth much longer ; but it will be best, exeept 
in the e&se of a valuable ewe or ram, to turn them 
offthe year after they are full mouthed; for they 
decline in wool as they grow older, and will fatteo 
better before the teeth get loose or deeay : besides 
that, in a flock of common sheep the principal prof* 
it consists in fatting off early, as the sheep sold is of 
th ^'H times the value of the Iamb by which it may 
%Q replaced. 

T.^ie shearers should also examine very attentive- 
ly %vhether the sheep they shear have the scab, 
tirUi* h may be known by the wool coming off easily, 
and by the skin being rough and discolored, la 
t)i 41 «ase the remedies which I shall hereafter men- 
tior> should be immediatel}' applied ; and if the dis- 
loraer has gone so fer as to have formed a sore or 
'Scab, it will behest to separate the infected sheep 
from the flock till this cure is effected. Cold and 
IxtHi is injurious to sheep that have been just shorn ; 
th\v should, therefore^ be put into pastures in whieh 
they nan find shade, for the sun not only hurts thenii 
'wben naked^ but dries the skioj injures the grewing 



woolf avd is said to produee tlie scab* At this time 
too attention should be paid to the horns of the sheep, 
to see that they do not press upon Ihe skull, or en- 
danger the eyes ; in either of ifirhich eases, if not 
taken off, they will cause the death of the animal* 
There are two ways to remove the horns : the Span- 
ish shepherds make a hole in the earth large enough 
to contain half the body of the sheep^and another of 
less depth for his head, under whieh a block is plao* 
ed ; the animal is laid upon his back in the pit, 
a man sitting astride to keep him down, while anoth- 
er confines his head to the block, and a third cuts off 
his horns with a sharp chissel and mallet ; I have, 
however, prefered using a fine stiff-backed saw, with 
which the operation can be very neatly performed, 
though a surgeon's saw would be better. After the 
horns are taken off, I have applied tar to the extrem- 
ities of the stumps, and tied over them two or three 
folds of strong linen to keep off the flies. Last 
year I was compelled to have this operation perform- 
ed in the heat of summer, and to take off the horn, 
nrhieh was very large, within two inches of the 
akuU ; and though it bled freely, the ram did very 
irell, and seemed not to feel any inconvenience from 
the operation after a bandage was applied. It would 
be desirable to obtain sheep without horns, not only 
to avoid the trouble of cutting them, but because 
they are dangerous to the ewes in the fold, inconven- 
ient to the sheep if they feed from raoks, and fro>- 
quently fatal to each other ; for in the rutting sea- 
son they will fight with such fury as to occasion the 
deathof one of the combatants. Few of the Span- 
ish Merinoes are found hornless ; when such are 
found, if they are equally perfect in other respects, 
they should be preferred. I have one of this descrip- 
tion, of fine size and figure ; but the materials that 
ahouldhave formed hi» horns appear to have been 
tranaferred to liis hoofsj whioh ^Nf <i^lVi Vb&\^\ks^ 
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of rix or eight inches^ and must be eut at least twiee 
in a season^ or they render him lame ; the cuttings 
however, is attended with little difficultj, and no 
danger* 

Most peoplo observe the season of shearing, for 
doekingy castrating, and marking their lambs* I be- 
lieve the docking contributes to cleanliness, and 
therefore have adopted it. In England, however, 
it is seldom practised, but verj commonly in Spain. 
The castration is performed in various ways ; some 
prefer cutting out the testicles, while others tie the 
scrotum so as to stop the circulation, and after four 
or five days, when the parts are dead, they cut it off 
just below the string, and tar the womnd. This is 
said to be the best mode, where the castration is to 
be performed on an aged sheep. But great atten- 
tion should be given to the weather : I lost six out 
of seven last year by having it performed in 
warm weather on sheep of only three months old. 
"When the lambs are young,cutting is the easiest and 
best mode, and if the season is advanced when they 
drop, they may be^afely cut at ten days old ; indeed, 
the earlier it is done the finer will be the wool and 
the flesh ; but if rain or cold weather succeeds be- 
fore they are cured, they should be housed, as I have 
known them to die for the want of this precaution. 
In Spain it is usual, instead of either of these opera- 
tions, to twist the testicles within the scrotum, so 
as to knot the cord ; in which case they decay grad- 
ually, without injuring the sheep. 

When it is desirous to confine the breeders in a 
flock to a less number than that of the ewes produc- 
ed, the ewe lambs may be splayed ; in which ease 
they give more wool, fatten better, and are said to 
afford finer meat. This operation cannot be perform- 
ed conveniently before the lambs are six weeks old, 
because the ovaria is at an earlier period too small to 
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be easily distinguished. They are said to saffer so lit- 
tle by this operation, as net to feel any ineonren- 
ienee from it after the first day. 

The time for ifeaning the lambs depends upon va- 
rious eireumstances. If the parent eyme is brok- 
en mouthed, or so faulty in wool or in shape 
as to rendei it desirable to get rid of her, the lamb 
most be i^eaned early, so as to admit of her being 
fatted in season ; if she is admitted to the ram as soon 
as site is disposed to take him, the earlier she nvill fat. 
If the objeet is to render the lambs as laree as possi- 
Uey and they are of sueh a stoek as to make the eives 
of oomparati¥ely less Talue, it will be best to let the 
lambs run with them till they wean themselres, be- 
Muse they undoubtedly grow the more rapidly for it. 
This mode I would therefore recommend when a Me- 
rino floek is to be engrafted upon a eommon one. But 
if the ewes are Taluable^ it certainly will be the 
best to wean the k<mbi so early as to give the ewei 
flome respite before they take the ram again ; and in- 
deed, if "early lambs are preferred, early weaning is 
absolutely necessary, as the ewe will seldom take the 
ram while exhausted by nursing. In Spain they 
leave the Iambs with the ewes till they wean them* 
selves. In France, and generally in England, they 
arc weaned at three er four months old. In order to 
prevent Ihe lambs from falling off when they are 
weaned,they should be put into a piece of young tender 
grass, with an old quiet ewe or wether to direct their 
movements ; they should also be out of sight and 
hearing of their mothers,that they may the sooner for- 
get each other. If the keeping them apart shouidiie in- 
convenient, they may be bro*t together at the end of a 
fortnight. Some attention should be paid to the ewes 
for the first week, in order to prevent their suffering 
by a too great flow of milk, wliieh should be taken 
fk'om them every day or two f and perhaps it would 
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be best, till their milk was dried up, to keep them ia 
scanty pastures* 

It was the opinion of the Romans that the first Iamb 
from a ewe was j^enerally weak and pot-bellied ; they 
separated such fi'om their flocks, and fatted them off*. 
I believe the opinion well-founded, but I think it ari- 
ses from the young ewes seldom having so mueh 
milky or being so careful of their lambs as tho older 
ones. If the lambs come early, it will be necessary 
to wean the forward males before the first of Au- 
gust, particularly if the ewes are in high order, or if 
some among them have lost their lambs early, as they 
may otherwise impregnate the ewes sooner than is 
proper. It is a very common practice in Euro|)e to 
shear the Iambs, though it is seldom done here ; and 
yet I think it more adapted to our climate than to 
that of northern Europe. The heat of our summers 
renders the wool very burdensome to the lambs; and 
as our autumns are genemlly fine and dry, there is 
sufficient time for the wool to grow so much as to pro- 
tect them during the winter. Lamb*s wool also sells 
much higher here for hatters' use than in Europe, so 
as to render the shearing more a point of profit. Af- 
ter the Iamb is shorn, he should be washed and per- 
fectly freed from the tick. Though I do not wash 
my sheep before shearing. I always have them wasl • d 
after they are shorn, onoe or twice duringthe hottest 
weather, and think that the practice is useful in free- 
ing them from tick and preventing the soub. My 
lambs will drop very early this year ; I contem- 
plate shearing all those not intended for sale, and 
washing them not only in running water, but with 
soap. I propose to make soap, for the purpose, of 
turpentine instead of grease, and to mix a weak de- 
coction of tobacco with the Avater ic which they are 
washed. This I think will not only free them in the 
first from tick and liee fbut keep the tick fly from as- 
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Baulting them as leng as the scent of the tobaeeo or the 
turpentine remains. Tar^ as a eh<^aper material^ 
may be used instead of turpentine ; neither of them 
will injure the wool when mixed Avith a just propor- 
tiflrn of alkali^ and diluted when used. 

The next eare of the attentive shepherd is to exa- 
mine his flock frequently, in onier to know whether 
. they are in health, and to remove sueh as he may find 
distempered ; for almost all the diseases of sheep are 
contagious, and a whole floek may be lost by the nc» 
gligenee of a few days. Happily ,that leng catalogue 
of disorders which prevail in other parts of the worlds 
is reduced in our country to two — the 8cab« and the 
staggers, or dizziness. The scab is a cutaneous dis- 
order i it is discoverable fi*om the sheep's frequently 
rubbing himself, biting and pulling his wool ; and^ 
when it has made some progress, from the woePs 
rising or falling off, at fii st generally on the back. 
Fine woolled sheep, though not more subject to this 
complaint than others^ are, it is said, more difiicult 
to cure, both because of the closeness of their coats 
and the delicate texture of their skins ; I have, how- 
ever, found very little trouble with it, though it has 
appeared several times among the individuals of my 
flock. The care that I take to have the flock drawn 
up and examined at least once a menth« has prevent- 
ed its spreading when it appeared, as the infected 
sheep were immediately separated,and means used for 
the cure, which has never in one instance failed to be 
eflTcctual after having been three or four times appli- 
ed. For a particular account of my lemedy, and sev. 
eral others that are applied to this disorder, I shall 
refer to. the Appendix, in which 1 slall enumerate the 
diseases of sheep, with the most '.ipproved remedies. 

I'he staggers, or dizzv^ess, m huh is ^Iso known by 
Tarious other names, haii occurred in thi-te instances 
in my flock^ and has always attacked lambs under one 
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year old ; md, indeed, I believe it is eonfined lele^j 
to lambs. They were taken very suddenly «and with« 
out any previous symptoms, by a speeies of convul- 
gion, in which the neolL was twisted to one side ^ they 
lost the US') of their legs ; when raised they would 
attempt to follow the floek, but turned round and fell; 
in a few days they were incapable even of standing, 
of moving their heads or any of their limbs. As they 
were very valuable sheep, I paid particular attention 
to them ; grass and grain were given them, which 
they would readily eat, though they could not move 
any part but their jaws. In this state they lay a week 
without motion, except of their eyes and mouth when 
food was given them ; they then so far recovered as 
to be able to stand when they were supported,in which 
posture their food was given them, but would fall 
down when the support was withdrawn. In about 
ten days they eould stand without support, but fell 
when they attempted to walk ; their motion being 
rather a convulsive run than a walk. At intervals 
they would get better, and be able to walk for some 
time, but they were always found laying in some part 
ef the field as if they were dead. Observing that the 
vivacity of their eyes was not altered, I directed that 
the attention in feeding and supporting them should 
not be remitted, and in the course of about six wecto 
they so far recovered a^ tojoin the flock; one of them, 
however, a young ram, received a blow in his weak 
state from a stronger one, that killed him ; the other 
two recovered, but very slowly ; and even at the end 
of eight months they bore evident marks of their 
complaint. This disorder is found, open dissection^ 
to be owing to a bag containing water within the skull, 
which presses iq)on the brain. It is generally eon- 
sidcred as incurable, though it is said by others that 
it may sometimes be remsdied by trepanning : a wM 
place on the head indicates the situatioa of tlio kag» 
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whioh^ if tftkcn out ^hole> will remove the disorder ; 
others past a sharp wire up the nostril into the brain^ 
and perforale the bag : the suppuration that this oc- 
casions effects the cure ; fire out of six^ however^ 
die under this operation^ and it may, therefore* be 
justly considered as incurable by the doctor* but not, 
as I have shown* by the nurse. Mature will effect 
the cure* if eare is taken to feed and tend the patient 
while she is operating her very reluctant and tard y 
cure ; but a sheep must be extremely valuable to pay 
for three months constant attention. I should add* 
that I bled the lambs I mentioned* and gave them a 
dose of train oil ; but I have no reason to think that 
either of these had any agency in the cure. 

The purging which sheep are sulgect to in the 
spring of the year* and which arisesfrem their change 
QJT food* 1 do not consider as a disease of any conse- 
quence* and except this and flie staggers I know of 
none that prevails in our flocks when properly nour- 
ished* When they are ill kept* they sometimes take 
oolds and dis charge a mucus from the nese. Good 
feeding and pine boughs* or tar and salt* administer- 
ed in the manner I have mentioned* will cure this 
eomplaint. 

It is frequently asked* what quantity of food*either 
dry or green* is necessary for a given number of 
sheep ? and the inquiry is not a mere matter of curi- 
osity* but its answer very important to the farmer, 
as it enables him to adapt his stock to his means of 
support. The British writers are not so accurate on 
this subject as one could wish* and as they generally 
are in whatever relates to rural economy. This is 
owing te the manner of their feeding their sheep for 
the roost part on turnips eaten on the ground* on old 

Srass fields* and only occasionally on hay. Happily^ 
owever* this interesting question is answered by 
Daubenton^ a celebrated French agriculturalist^ in 

G 
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such a maiiner as to leave me nothing te do but !• 
transcribe his work. ** I coniinedy in a small space^ 
two sheep; about twenty inches high (the height of 
most wooJled animals in France.) By way of ex^ 
periment, I caused the sheep to be fed, during eieht 
days, solely upon grass newly cut, and weighed be- 
fore placed in their rack. Care was taken to pick 
up, and place in it back again, all that the sheep let 
fall, and to wei^h that which they would not eat in 
consequence of its being too tough, or because it pos- 
sessed some bad quality. From this trial, frequently 
repeated, it appeared that a sheep of the middle stat- 
ure eats about eight pounds of grass in a day. llie 
same experiments, conducted with the same precise- 
ness, in regard to the fodders of hay or straw, have 
proved, that a sheep of middling height likewise eats 
daily two pounds of hay, or two pounds and a half of 
stra^v. 

<< In order to ascertain how many pounds of grass 
go to one pound of hay, I caused the grass to b^ 
weighed as soon as cut ; it was then spread on cloths 
exposed to the sun, so that none might be lost, the' 
at the same time well dried. Being thus conveHed 
into hay, I found its weight redueed to one-fourth ^ 
eight pounds of grass had only given two pounds of 
hay. 

*^ Agriculturalists know how matoy cart loads, or 

Jrusses, a field can produce ; consequently they may 
ndge how many sheep it can maintain in hay or in 
grass. They have a rule then for proportioning the 
number of their sheep to the quantity of pasture and 
fodder they oan supply them with. 

<< Having determined the quantity of solid food es- 
sential to the good regimen of the woolled kind, I 
made other experiments upon these animals, in order 
to know at what time they should drink. 

« It is well known that they seldom drink when 
thc^ feed upon fresh grass, but stand in want of water 
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"wlieii fed on drj meat. DifTerent opinions are pur- 
sued es to the proper time for Tfatering them. In 
some countries they are taken to water once or twice 
every day ; in others not for one^ two^ three^ four^ 
or eren five days. By the following experiments, I 
have endeavored to ascertain which of all these re- 
gimen^9 so different from each other, is entitled to 
preference. 

<< I shut up in a stable, in the depth of winter, a 
small flock, of which all the sheep were marked 
with a number. They were kept, night and day, 
without being suffered to quit it, and fed with a 
mixture of straw an^ of hay, without any other ali- 
ment. Each day a shepherd carried in his arms, 
successively, some sheep out of the stable, to let 
them drink in my presence, out of a vessel guaged 
at different heights, and then took them back into 
the &table, when they had either drank or refused 
.to drink. 

* 

« By this method I knew how much water the 
sheep had taken, when presented with it once, twice 
or thrice each day, or only once in two, three, four 
or Ave days. 

<' Most of the sheep in this little flock passed a 
month in i\\e stable without drinking : their appe- 
tite was always the same, and they experienced no 
other inconvenience than that of thirst, of which 
they gave evident proofs by running to lick the 
moist lips of those carried back to the stable on re- 
turn from drinking. 

^* The iresuk of these experiments, which I can- 
not here detail, led me to conelude, that sheep, 
with no other nourishment than that of dry hay, 
and within reach of water, could pass days without 
drinking ; but they would take a greater quantity 
of water the following day than if they had drank 
the evening before : this quantity increases to a cer- 
taiB degree if they have been deprived of water for 
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many days together. They are then tormented 
i¥ith thirsty for they are eager to get a drop of wa- 
ter ; if they could find it in abundance^ thoy would 
drink too plentifully for their temperament^ subject 
as they are to effusions of serosity, which produce 
mortal hydatides in the brain^ and the rot^ a disease 
no less fatal. 

*< The best plan is to drive the flock every day to 
the pondy and to make it pass slowly, without stop- 
ping there : by this method it will be found that the 
sheep who really want to drink will be the only 
ones who will drink. 

<< In eountries where water is scaree, it frequent- 
ly happens that the pend, if far distant, and the 
flock cannot be driven to it without being fatigued ; 
in this case they may pass many days without drink- 
ing ; but when fed only upon dry meat, it must not 
be delayed too long. 

^^ This aliment differs much from fresh grass, in 
consequence of the less of moisture by drying ; yet 
sheep take daily the same quantity of solid food, 
whether in grass or in hay. In the experiments be- 
fore mentioned, I found their appetite perfectly e- 
qual, for they eat eight pounds of grass, or two 
correspondinsr pounds of hay, which I found to be 
the produce of eight pounds of grass. The evapo- 
ration which is carried on during the making of the 
hay, takes off three fourths of the substance of the 
grass in fluid particles ; thus the sheep which eats 
two pounds of hay is deprived of six pounds of 
liquid aliment, which it would have had by eating 
eight pounds of grass. It supplies a part of this 
deficiency by drinking about three pounds of water 
when fed upon hay ; but this water is not in sufii- 
eient quantity, and possesses not the same quality as 
the liquid of the grass evaporated in drying. 

*' There can be no doubt that this difference in 
ngimen is produetive of bad effects. I shall men- 
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tion some proofs of iU ^ bioh are indeed too evident 
and too fnquent. 

<< Id countries wbere the snow remains upon the 
ground for one or two months^ the cattle are reduc- 
ed to dry fodder so long as it lasts ; then the weak- 
er sheep, and chiefly the Iambs, the sheep of the 
second year, the pregnant ewes, and those in milk, 
languish and drop off. Shepherds denote tliis mis- 
erable state by saying, they melt their fat : they* 
certainly grow very lean, and fall off in great num- 
bers. 

« I have often reflected upon the cause of this e- 
vil, and the means of preventing it. After haying 
prosecuted every inquiry I could think of, it appear- 
ed to me to rise solely from a change of diet too 
suddenly effected. In one day the sheep are re- 
duced |from eight pounds of grass to about 
two pounds of dry fodder and three pounds 
of water. They are thus deprived, therefore, all at 
once, of three eighths of their wonted nourisliraent 
and these three-eighths composed the half of th% 
fluid part of it. 

<< According to my experience of the quantity of 
water taken by sheep, it appears that their drink can 
only supply one-half of the liquid which grass con- 
tains more than hay. It would be dangerous to ex- 
eite them to drink a greater quantity of water, be- 
cause they are very subject to infiltrations, ^e 
Bdust, therefore, endeavor to supply them with at 
least a small quantity of fresh food every day, in or- 
der to correct the bad effects resulting from dry 
meat. 

«' The most sensible of these bad effects appears 
in the third stomach, composed in the interior of ft 
^reat number of membraneous folds, detached one 
from another, although it is only from eight to ten 
inches in circumference when filled with air. Dur- 
ing rumination, the food passes from the throat into 
this third itomat b> and s^re^Aa «mv&<^^v vSS. ^^^i^ 
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folds. I baye there found it very frequently pareli- 
ed, and almost withered^ in many sheep which I 
have dissected. 

^' This aliment, after having been ruminated, re- 
eeiyes in the third stomach of the sheep, and of 
other animals that chew the cud, a preparation for 
digestion, which latter takes place only in the fourth 
stomach. The aliment is dry in the third stomachy 
BOt only when the animal is fed solely upon dry meat, 
which has not furnished sufficient liquid, but 
also when attacked by some disease causing too 
great heat and consequently too great eyaporation 
of the liquids necessary to digestion. In these eases, 
bad digestion, and the evils attending it, may be 
prevented by giving some green food at least once a 
day. 

^' At all times when the ground is not covered 
with snow, sheep find upon it suffieient fresh food to 
render it unnecessary to give them any in the rack 
with their dry meat, in a bad season. I have often 
stopped in the midst of a fleck, in fields half cover- 
ed with snow, where no grass whatever was to be 
seen ; the sheep, however, having their eyes near 
the ground, pereeived the points of some leaves, and 
scratched with their feet to find more of the plant ; 
they then seized it with their teeth, and sometimes 
pulled up the roots along with the leaves. But 
when the snow entirely covers the ground to a cer- 
tain thickness, there is no other recourse than in the 
plants which are high enough to enable the sheep 
easily to remove the snow which covers them. 

'< There are many kinds of cabbages, such as the 
fringed cabbage, which are very tall ; they resist 
the frost, and their leaves contain much juice. 
These form an indifferent article of food for sheep 
in times when they are not reduced to dry meat ; 
but^ if confined to this aliment^ a few of the leaves 
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of these plants will be fouad sufficient to obviate its 
prejudicial effects. 

** It is difficult to have a quantity of these cabbag- 
es sufficient for numerous fioeks ; they require to 
be soTvn^ transplanted^ and watered for many days ; 
and this culture must be repeated every year, which 
is too tedious and expensive for the husbandman. 
"Whateyer advantage may attend the use of cab- 
bages as a diet for sneep, I would not recommend 
this plant as fodder, had I not met with a species of 
cabbage which may be reared without sowing, with- 
out transplanting, or watering. It is equally un- ' 
known to the naturalist and to the agriculturist, 
like the fringed cabbage, it resists the frosts; and^ 
for cattle^ is preferable to it, being very easily eul- 
tivated. It may be propagated by cutting ; it is on- 
ly necessary to slip off its lateral brunches, which 
are numerous, and plant them in the earth, to havof 
in a short time, new plants over the whole extent of 
a well cultivated field. The leaves are less tlian 
those of other cabbages, but the juice they contain is 
as abundant ; they are equally good food for the 
shepherd as well as his flock. Some handfulls of 
these leaves given to a sheep^ will correct the bad 
effects of dry food. 

<< The regimen of sheep is one of the important 
branches of veterinary medicine. This science is to 
be established only by well founded experience, with 
observation and experiment frequently repeated on 
these animals. An intimate acquaintance with 
them in their natural state, is necessary before at- 
tempting to cure their diseases.'^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



MEBJKO SHEEP. 



ONE of the prineipal objects of this Essay be- 
ing to impress upon my fellow eitizens tho 
importaace of cultivating this most valuable breed 
of sheepf I propose to devote this chapter to themt 
in addition to what I have already offered. 

One of the first ideas that strikes the farmer, is» 
that his sheep may degenerate, and that if the qual- 
ity of their wool should change, he would have put 
himself to gveat expense to change a sheep of better 
size and form for one which he imagines to be infe- 
rior in both ; and he is strengthened in this opinion 
by having observed, that most of the British sheep 
that have from time to time been brought here, have 
degenerated. This I confess very generally to have 
happened, but I deny that any inference injurious to 
the Merino breed can be drawn from it. The Brit- 
ish sheep here alluded to arc the long-woolled, for 
no others were thought better than our own. This 
race of sheep can only be advantageously maintained 
on rich and luxuriant pastures, and an ample supply 
of succulent food during the winter. Experience 
has taught us that rich pastures will add to the 
length and quality of wool on our native sheep, ^nd 
that bad keeping will diminish it. Without atten- 
tion to this circumstance, the long-wooUed sheep 
have been transferred from the fens and marshes of 
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England and Holland to onr dry, short, sweet pas- 
tures ; from which it was expected that, lahoring A 
linder a thick coat ef long wool, and eentending 
with pur summer sun, they shonld be able to fill , 
their large carcases. Not haTing pastures adapted 
to their size and their habits, they could not subsist 
but by gradually accommodating themselves to ourg. 
This necessarily occasioned a diminution, first in the 
quality of the wool, and next in the size of their 
descendants : besides, that it was very rare to ob- 
tain the full breed sheep, both rams and ewes, and 
to preserve them unmixed. If the rams bred with 
our ewes, their progeny would soon be reduced to 
the size of ewes ; directly, because of the mixture, 
and, indirectly, from the ewes not being able to af- 
ford nourishment to a larger stock than nature de- 
signed her to support, without the inost uncommon 
eare in feeding her while she gave milk. It is al- 
ways for this reason very injudicious to breed from 
the females of any stock of a race inferior in size to 
that of the sire, since they will in such case neces- 
sarily degenerate. The reverse will take place 
where theewe^ are larger than the stock from which 
the rains spring. The lambs being abundantly 
nourished, will, by degrees, attain the size of the 
dam, while they preserve the other peculiarities of 
the sire. It is by attention to this circumstance 
that I have already greatly improved my Merino 
stock in size and beauty, when I have bred them in 
the fourth generation from the finest ewes of the 
country ; and where I bred from imported ewes I 
have attained the same object, by affording them a 
plentiful supply of food while they nourished their 
young. As these ewes were themselves of the larg- 
est stock of Merinoes, I have gradually added to the 
size of their progeny; and I have now full bred 
Merinoes at Clermont that arc larger than the com- 
mon sheep of the country ; and my half and three- 
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ijfuartcp-breed wethers are^ vrhen stripped of their 
ooats^ larger and mueh handsomer than most of our 
■atire flocks. When the fleeees are on^ there is 
some deeeption in judging of long-woolled wethersy 
as they seem larger^ and their de^ets are concealed 
hy their covering ; whereas the short, close wool ef 
the Merino shows his shape preeiselj. 

But to return to the question of the degeneration 
of the Merino sheep. So far as a scarcity of food 
may, as I have said, operate a change for the worse 
in sheep, it cannot apply to the Merino when intro* 
dttced into our country ; because, not requiring bet- 
ter pastures than our own sheep, there is no reason 
for the ehange of size, at least such change as the 
wool of those sheep that have been introduced from 
Britain has undergone : this was a cVange in the 
quantity rather than in the t^iuality. "When a sheep 
diminished in size, it would have been a very unwise 
provision of nature to have suffered him to carry 
the same quantity of wool which he bore upon a 
larger and stronger carcase ; his wool, therefore^ 
diminished in length in the same manner that his 
earcase did in size ; but the quality of the wool re- 
mained the same, or, if any thing, changed for the 
better. So if the large and improved breed of Me* 
rinoes were kept upon very scanty pastures, they 
would diminish in size, and carry shorter fleeces ; 
but those fleeces, even under the worst keepings 
would still retain all their original properties. We 
are often told of the influence of climate in efi*octing 
changes: that it operates I can believe, but I also 
believe that it operates very slowly* and that until 
experiencehasdetcrminedthefact.it is impossible 
to sry whether that operation will be for tlie better 
or for the worse. For my own part, 1 believe that 
the ehange in the Merino sheep brought in(o buj 
northern country, provided they are plentifully fed, 
will be for the better^ and particularly vdicikUvau^Js^ 
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into this State, where the pastures are ge<^f tie 
air and waters pure, the winters cold, and the sum- 
mer range furnished with shade. I should have 
presumed this in reasoning a piiori, and I hare 
found mj theory eoniirmed by a«iual experiment. 

I am now to mention a circumstance on which I 
ground my reasoning* which may appear fanciful to 
those who have not attended to the proofs of the im- 

SroYcment of Merino sheep in high latitudes. The 
Icrino differs more essentially from every other 
kind of sheep than the Spaniel does from the Mastiff 
and yet no one has seen any change in either of 
those species of dogs in a course of generation, or 
in any climate, except by intermixture of the breeds. 
I say the Merino differs essentially from all other 
sheep« and even from all other quadrupeds of which 
we have any knowledge, as an annual does from a 
perennial plant. All quadrupeds change their coats 
every year, and indeed generally twice a year : the 
Merino sheep never changes his coat ; on the con- 
trary, it will continue to grow from year to year, 
and at the end of the third year the fleece will yield 
a three years crop, with little or no diminuiion. 
This experiment has been tried in France, in Swit-. 
zerland, and in England, for the course of three 
years successively, and always with the same result. 
The wool of this sheep then resembles in its dura- 
tion human hair, and may probably be subject to the 
same physical laws. Human hair is affecied by the 
tissue of the skin through which it passes. In warm 
eli males the hair of man is generally black and 
coarse ; in cold ones we find flaxen, yellow and ya^ 
rious shades of brown, to be the prevalent colors ; 
and even where the hair takes a deeper shade, it ii 
finer than the lank black hair of the south. May 
not this be owing in some sort to the skin being more 
braced in one and more lax in the other ? and will it 
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not produce the same efieet upon the wool of an an- 
imal whose fleece is perrennial, particularly if the 
food and air invigorate at the very time that the cli- 
mate bi aces the fibres 7 It is said 1 hat the wool of 
the eommon sheep is sometimes coarser, as he is 
either well or ill fed. This may happen if he is ei- 
ther sickly or in full healthy or if the weather is 
more or less cold when the young wool protrudes 
through the skin ; if in that state it is e9mpressedy 
it will be fine ; if it findts an easy passage, it will be 
coarse ; and as the wool of common sheep is an an- 
nual production, it may frequently vary. But the 
fleece which never foils off must be subject to veiy 
few changes ; it may be longer or shorter, but the 
root being the same, it will probably be liable to no 
changes but such as arise from the greater or less 
compression of the skin through which it passes. 
Cold then will have a tendency to render the wool 
fine ; heat and moist nre to make it coarse. The 
marten, the grey-squirrel, the common fox, &c.have 
much finer fur in Siberia and Hudson's Bay, than 
they have in Virginia or Pennsylvania, and yet they 
are exactly the same animal. It is true, the men of' 
very high latitudes have similar hair to those near 
the line, and probably this is owing to the same 
cause : in summer they areexposed to the continued 
rays of the sun, without the intervention of night, 
which must greatly relax them : their winter is a 
continued night, in which the children at least are 
confined to a smoky hut ; their diet is slender and 
relaxing ; and the general habit of covering their 
h^ads and greasing their bodies must necessarily 
tend to unbrace the skin and give an easy passage 
to the hair. We find an exact analogy between the 
effect of climate upon the covering of sheep and that 
of other quadrupeds. The sheep under the line are 
hairy ; as you go north they become woolly, and 
farther north the wool Is finest j the best ^^^\ \ni. 
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Germany is that of Saxony. The moist climate of 
Kngland and Ireland produces long and coarse wooL 
It is true that fine wool is also found in Persia, and 
in Cassimere and Thibet, but this is only in the 
very cold and mountainous parts of those countries. 
The sheep of Siberia are coarse-haired, but they 
have below that hair a eoat of extremely fine wool ; 
they aie the Mouflon, or Argali, almost in their na- 
tive state, in which man has taken little pains to 
cultivate the wool at the expense of the hair, but 
permitted them to grow together^ and indeed in 
that state it is best adapted to the wants of the in- 
habitants, who know not the use of the loom, but 
wear the skin of the sheep, in which ease the hair is 
as useful as the wool ; for it protects them, as it 
did its original owner, against rain and snow, which 
would penetrate the wool, were it not covered by a 
surtout of hair : it is then probable that the Merino 
sheep does not owe its peculiar excellence to the cli- 
mate of Spain, or to the mode of treatment. Spain^ 
as I have said, contains a great number of long- 
wooUcd sheep, in every respect different from the 
Merino ; the climate has had no effect in meliorat- 
ing their fleeces ; the migration does not contribute 
to it. They have in varioas parts of Spain, and 
particularly in Estramadura, Merinoes that never 
migrate, and whose wool is not inferior to that of 
the migrating sheep ; and they have both in France 
and Itsdy migrating sheep whose wool is not fine. 

TVhen nature forms a change in any species of 
plants or animals, it does so very slowly, and always 
in such a way as better to adapt them to the climate 
in which they are to be naturalized. Thus, some 
plants which are perrennial in warm climates, both 
root and branch are annuals in colder ones ; or 
while the roots of others survive the winter, their 
stems are annually renewed. The same plant will 
form a tree in one climate and a shrub in another* 
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This I hare myself witnessed in theJig, which I 
have seen of the size of a bearing apple-tree, while 
a little more north it was a shrub of very moderate 
size. If then the fur of quadrupeds and the hair of 
man are finer in low latitudes, why, if the climate 
effects any change in the Merinoes, should it not be 
fer the better ? My own experience has not been so 
great as to permit me to build much upon it, since 
iny sheep were only introduced in 1802 ; but as far 
as it goes, it leads m? to believe ia the amelioration 
of the sheep, either from the effeets of the climate, 
•r from attention. The original stock were chosen 
with very peculiar eare in France, after the most 
careful examination of their descendants ; they have 
improved in size, beauty of form, and quantity and 
quality of the fleece. The two first improvements 
are too obvious to admit of the least doubt ; the last 
Irequires so nice a discrimination as to make the de- 
cision more diflicult in all but one instance, where 
the difference is so striking as to be evident to every 
observer. I refer to a ram lamb of the last springs 
who is out of an imported ewe, while his sire (who 
is also by the same dam) was bred upon my farm. 
This Iamb is of the most uncommon size and beauty ; 
his fleece, compared with that of any other of my 
improved sheep, or with any sample that I have 
been able to obtain of others, is indisputably much 
much finer, and, at the same time, so long and abun- 
dant, that I have little doubt of his yielding at least 
eight pounds of wool at the first shearing. "^ I im- 
ported the summer before last a very fine ram, whose 
fleece has, by the best judges, been pronounced su- 
perior to any they had examined ^ yet his wool is 
certainly not better than that of the lamb I speak 
of; and this is the more extraordinary, as the 

* He has been shorn since this went to the press, and 
save nine pounds six ounces of wool. 
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Merino Iamb's fleece is never so fine as his subse> 
quent growth. 

The account I have already given of the flock at 
Ranibouillet show9« that instead of degenerating, 
they have greatly improved in the fineness of their 
fleeces. Dr. Parry, who has lately written a trea- 
tise on the Merino sheep in England, acknowledges 
that the wool of the RambouiUet floefc is finer than 
that imported from Spain, and speaks of this flock 
in the highest terms of admiration : he also addSf 
that the flock of Lord Somerville, and of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, as well as his own flock of Merinoes in 
the fourth generation (fifteen-sixteenths) are finer 
than the wool brought from Spain to England, and 
proves it by showing that it requires two pounds of 
imported wool to make one yard of the finest British 
broadcloth, and that he has made from his Merinoes 
upwards of twenty-six and a half yards from fortj- 
two pounds. This is something more than one pound 
nine ounces to the yanl. If I was to determine the 
fineness of my fiock by the same rule, I should ex- 
ceed both, since the same quantity of cloth was 
made at Clermont by common country spinners and 
weavers from one pound four ounces of Clermont 
Merino wool ; and thirty-two and a half yards of 
twenty-five and a half inches wide, were made in 
Mr. EdwanI P. Livingston's family from sixteen 
and three-fourths pounds of wool. 

In the year 1723 Merino sheep were carried to 
Sweden, where they have greatly multiplied, and 
retained their original purity. If long cold winterSf 
and even bad keeping, would change them for the 
worse, they would have experienced that change in 
upwards of eighty years, during which they have so 
greatly multiplied as to have stopped the importa- 
tion of Spanish wool into Sweden. Indeed, the ex- 
perience of a number of other nations has put it 
0iit ofd^uht, that the Merino sheep do not degcner- 
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ate by being carried to a cold climate. This fact 
being once established^ what is to stajr their progress 
in our own country ? I have already shown how tho 
most indigent cultiyator may, in the course of a few 
years^ convert his common sheep into Merinoes^ not 
only without expense, but with profit. If he fears 
that they are^ more delicate, and i*equire more care 
than our eommon sheep, I ean assure him, from my 
own experience, that though like all others they 
will be the better for being well kept, yet they will 
not suffer more from neglect ; their thick and close 
fleeces fit them for bearing cold, and they will in ev- 
ery mixed flock be found among the most thrifty in 
the severest weather. The objection to their size 
I have shown to be ill founded, if he draw his stock 
from the improved Merino ; and even if he begins 
with one of the small race, he will, in some years^ 
by breeding out of good ewes, advance gradually to 
the size of the dams. Nor let him be under the 
least apprehension that he will not in this way have 
as fine wool as if he bred out of full-blood ewes. It 
is now so well established as not even to admit of the 
smallest doubt, that a Merino of the fourth genera- 
tion, from even the worst-wooUed ewes, is in every 
respect equal to the stock of the sire. No difi^erence 
is now made in Europe in the choice of a ram, wheth- 
er he is full-blooded, or fifteen-sixteenths. Indeed^ 
Dr. Parry maintains, from his own experienee, that 
they are superior to full blood rams. He says 
that the wool of his flock (which consists of sheep in 
the fourth generation from the Syeland ewes) was 
injured when he put a fine full blood Spanish ram to 
it ; and asserts that any person beginning a stock 
with an imported ram, will be eight years behind 
one that begins with a fifteen-sixteenths of the Rye- 
land Merino ; and I can easily believe that there is 
some justice in the remark, since I cannot conceive 
that one sixteenth of common bloody vilvVsAi ^V&^\!&:!^ 
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be one-tbiriy-second in the offsprings can make any 
difierenoe in the fleece ; i¥hereas considerable dif- 
ference may be occasioned in the beauty and yigor 
of the flock by the ram haying been bred^ for four 
generations, from ewes of the country, assimilated 
to the climate and to the manner of keeping. 

As I have mentioned the Byland ewes as the ba- 
sis on which Dr. Parry formed his stock, it will be 
proper to give some description of them, otherwise 
it might be thought that they possessed some pe- 
culiar excellencies not to be found in our sheep. An 
account of them is inserted in the annals of Agri- 
culture, vol. XX. p. 15. They are short-wooUed 
sheep, yielding fleeces of from one and a half to two 

fiounds. The best of these fleeces sell at two ahiL 
ings and six pence sterling the pound, 'without the 
Preachings ; they weigh, when fat, fourteen pounds 
a quarter. From this description it is pretty clear 
that they are not better than our short woolleci New- 
England sheep, and yield less wool. It has always 
appeared to me, that our native stock has been in- 
jured in this state, and iti many other places, by 
crossing then with long-wooUed sheep ; and upon 
this idea I have founded the recommendation I have 
offered of short wooUed sheep, as forming the best 
stock whereon to graft the Merino breed, proTided 
the ewes are large and well made. 

Having mentioned Dr. Parry's concurrence with 
the French agriculturists in the opinion that the 
breed is completely changed in the fourth genera* 
tien, I should add, that he mentions one instance iq 
which it was not. This was of a merino bred on a 
Gape ewe. But I think this prores nothing, because 
a Cape ewe has not wool, but hair ; and because he 
had no means to ascertain that the sample shown 
him had really undergone no other cross. The 
French agriculturalists say, that however coarse the 
Meeee of&e parent ewe may have been^ the progeny 
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in the fourth ge Deration will not show it : and, in-- 
deed I have seen^ and deposited vrith the Society of 
Useful Arts^ samples of wool from sheep of every 
description that could be procured in France crossed 
by Merinoes, and can discern no dilftfrence between 
those in the fourth degree and the original stock. It 
follows then, that any farmer may, in the space of 
six or seTcn years^ eonyert his common flock into Me- 
rinoes^ with this great advantage, that during the 
whele of his progress he is annually adding to the 
Talue of his fleeces, and selling off old sheep instead 
of lambs, thus reimbursing himself for the expense 
of his ram, wliich is the only extra expense he has 
sustained ; and he is also parting with a number of 
male Iambs at a higher price than he was accustom- 
ed to receive for those of his old stock. The wool of a 
eommsn flock barely pays the keeping ; their only 
profit arises from the sale of sheep & lambs, whicbf 
supposing the fleck to consist of fifty ewes and fifty 
wethers and rams, and that thirty-five are sold off 
yearly, which is as many as can be calculated upon 
with those necessary to keep up the stock, the clear 
profit will be seventy dollars upon one hundred sheep. 
Ad half blood flock will bring, in the increase of 
quantity and value of the fleeee, one dollar and more 
upon each sheep,^even eounting the sales of lambs at 
the rate of common sheep. The seeoud year then, 
the purchaser of a ram will receive one hundred and 
seventy dollars profit instead of seventy. When the 
flocks are thre^fourths breed, his wool will rise to 
eighty one eents in the pound. (I state the lowest 
rate, mine of that grade seUs at tne dollar.) TJiis 
will give him a clear profit of one dollar and fifty 
eents per head beyond the value of his old fleece, or 
one hmidred and fifty dollars added to the price of 

*The cbfierence in profit between the half-breed and the 
common sheep at my last shearinsi was two d<3Al«t^ 
cents per head. 



sLeep, sold at seventy^ bringing his profit to tw< 

dred and twenty dollars clear of all expense. 

his flock copsists of seven-eighths breed shec 

wool will rise to one dollar and twenty five een 

pound. I sell mine at one dollar& fifty cents. Su 

ing tho fleeces of his ^wes & wethers,takon tog< 

to weigh three and a half pounds^his flock will I 

him^ after deducting all expenses, which I ra 

one dollar fifty cents per head, two dollars and s 

ty-five eents each, exclusive of lambs ; that isj 

hundred and seventy -five dollars ; which,added t 

sheep sold, seventy dollars, makes a clear pro 

three hundred and forty-five dollars annually. 1 

his flock are full bred, he will receive two d( 

per pound for his, wool, which at three and a 

poifrnds the fleece^"^ will give him seven dollar 

headyor^ deducting the keeping, five & a half do) 

that is, five hvndred and fifty dollars, added to s 

sold, seventy, making an annual profit of six 

dred and twenty dollars instead of seventy^ whic 

common sheep would have brought him. In t 

have stated nothing for the increased value o 

lambs sold, lest it should be said that no sale 

oflfer for them. This, however, is an error, : 

eountry so rapidly encreasing as ours, and in w 

does not grow one fifth of the wool necessary fo 

own consumption ; and when all the stock of si 

will he converted by intelligent farmers into IK 

noes, there will be a demand for lambs for at 1 

twenty years, at an advanced price ; so that 1 1 

Bo hesitation in saying, that the profit upon la 

Will bd more than equal to that of the wool. 

state the account fairly then, the annual profit sh> 

be doubled. Provided the farmer sets out with 

best stock, and takes care to breed only from j 

* Mine averaged at the last shearing upwards five po 
the ewe's fleece. 
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tvfes, he vill find demand for any Bumber he may 
"wish to part with. 

I have already anticipated what it was necessary 
to say as to the choice of the ram^ and the manner of 
forming and keeping a floek. It may, however, be 
said, that when this breed is more diffused, the price 
of the wool will fall. I am not of this opinion, be- 
cause, besides our own, there will be a foreign de- 
mand. This wool now sells in England at seren 
shillings and three-pence sterling, ana is constantly 
rising. But admit that it should fall, it is certain 
that eommon wool will fall much more rapidly ^ be- 
cause, when habituated to fine soft cloth, few will 
wear the harsh, hard* heavy clothing we are now 
content with, particularly if fine wool is reduced in 
price. The relative difference between the Merino 
and eommon sheep will not change ; if the Merino 
wool brings less, the eommon wool will not bring e- 
noQgh to pay for the keeping of the sheep. 

So .much respeet is dae to the opinion of Mr. Cus- 
tis, who has laboured with gneat zeal and sueeess ia 
the improvement of sheep, that it cannot but be pro- 

Sr here to state and consider bis reflections on the 
erino breed of sheep, contained in his very valuable 
publication. He thinks that the Merino breed will 
not be generally extended, because of the high price 
at which the rams are held ; one hundred dollars be- 
ing, as he supposes* the price of a ram, which was 
that at which tlicy were sold when he wrotoy but they 
have since risen to one Iiiindred and fifty dollars. 
The reverse I conceive to be the case ; the high valne 
at which they are rr.ted will centinne in two ways to 
extend the breed. First, by yielding a great profit 
to the breeder ; and, next, by introdueinc; more fVora 
abroad. If a farmer believes he can sell his half- 
blood rams or ewes at twelve dollars, their present 
price, he will more readily purchase a ram at one 
hundred and fifty dollars, than he would have boii^S. 
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him at one hundred^ if he could only sell hi 
lambs at Iwo dollars. One ram ^111 bring him fift 
lambs ; this^ at twelve dollars^ is six hundred dol 
lars : vfiih a ram at ten dollars he could have lift: 
lambs^ worth two dollars, which is one hundred dd 
lars ; deduct the price of the ram, and in one case b 
^ins ninety, and in the other four hundred and fifi 
dollars the first year ; the second year he gains i 
the one case one hundred, and in the other six hni 
dreid dollars, the expense of keeping being the sam 
in both stoeks. It was not till the price of rams ros 
▼cry high that any important improvement was mad 
in British sheep, and this is precisely the ease in th 
State. AU the full-bred rams of the Clermont stoe 
were bespoke before the first of January, at one hni 
dred and fifty dollars ; and one thousand dollars hi 
been refused for the ram lamb of ten months old tht 
I have before mentioned, and two hundred for hi 
brother, dropped at Christmas, and only three week 
old when the offer was made by an enlightened fai 
mer of Massachusetts. What is all farming but a 
advance made with a view to future profit ? No ma 
refuses so sow wheat because the seed is dearer tha 
rye. A rich Virginia farmer, who puts in one hui 
dred acres of wheat connot estimate the plougliin{ 
harrowing, seed and harvesting, at less than five do 
lars and fifty cents per acre : his returns, if I righ 
ly remember the information I received from our d< 
parted hero, Washington, will fall short of sevc 
bushels to the acre ; thrashing and carrying to marl 
et will amount to about fifty cents more ; so that u] 
on a capital of five hundred dollars he seldom reeeivi 
two hundred^ taking wheat at its average price f< 
the ten years last past. This falls greatly short i 
the profit upon the amount of two Merino rams pi 
to one hundred ewes, if the lambs were sold at tl 
rate 1 mention ; but putting the lambs out of tl 
question^ and supposing the profit to be made onl 
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upoti the fleeces, then a farmer i^ho had a fine flock 
of sixty ewes^ averaging three and a half pounds of 
wool, worth thirty' -seven and a half cents, that is, 
one dollar thirty-one and a quarter eents each, (the 
Iambs paying the expense of keeping,) would, by put- 
ting the same ewes to Merino rams of the improved 
breed, gain a stock of Iambs which would the first 
year give him fleeces weighing four pounds, worth 
seventy-five cents the pound, and a ready market : 
thus he would gain upon sixty ewes half the price of 
his ram the first year, and progressively mere every 
yoar as he reformed his stock. 

The second objection to the Merine is the high 
price of his wool, which Mr. Custis supposes can 
only be adapted to the use of the rich, while the low 
price of the common wool fits it for general consump- 
tion. If Merino wool can be raised as eheap as that 
from common sheep, it eomes at least as cheap to tho 
grower,and therefore he may wear a coat of fine wool 
at no greater expense (ban one of coarse cloth ; and 
there can be no sort of doubt that if it is manufactur- 
ed exactly as the other, the coarse cloth made from 
fine wool will outlast two made from harsher mate- 
rials, and, at the same time, be warmer. If blank- 
ets and flannels are a domestic manufacture, both 
these articles will come as cheap to the growers of 
the wool as if made from the long-wooled sheep, and 
certainly will be infinitely warmer and lighter. If 
a man's land is such as to bring him a good crop of 
wheat, he certainly will not sow rye or buckwheat^ 
but will prefer wheaten bread for his family ; or, 
if he is an economist, he will sell his wheaten bread 
and buy rye. Is it not exactly the same with Me- 
rino wool? Ifheisin easy eircumstances he will 
manufacture it and sell the excess beyond what he 
wants for his own consumption, at such a price as 
will pay his weaver, his dyer, his dresser of cloth, 
his tailor^ and perhaps as much more as to ^ay €q^ 
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tbe keeping of his sheep : whereas^ if he raises 
eommoh shecp^ unless he keeps niuoh larger flocks 
than are necessary for his own use^ he has nothing 
to pay these expenses ; nor indeed, in the Dorthom 
States, whatever be the size of his flock, ean he sell 
any thing, since the fleece hardly pays the keeping. 
Ten Mei-ino sheep beyond those whose fleeces he em-^ 
ploys, will givehiin thirty-five pounds of wool, which 
will sell at seventy dollars, the present price of 
STcrino wool being two dollars the pound. This 
will not only pay for that part of the inanufactur« of 
cloth which is done out of the family, but will leave 
him an excess for other purposes. There are few 
farmers that cannot spare the wool of ten sheep : 
but if these were even very "good common sheep^ 
their fleeces, at three pounds, would amount to no 
more than fifteen dollars j so that he must draw up- 
on some other fund to pay the tradesmen employed 
in clothing his family. Which stock of sheep then 
is best adapted alike to the poor and the rich ? Cer- 
tainly that which, after furnishing the material, 
pays for making the clotli by the high price at which 
a small excess is sold. Mr. Custis, however, pre- 
sumes that mueli larger fleeces are obtained fVom oth- 
er sheep, particularly from the Smith's Island and 
the Arlington. 

It is possible that Mr. Custis has drawn this infer. 
ence from not having seen the improved Me- 
rino breed, and perhaps in this view his deduetioa 
may be less erroneous : but from the account I havo 

f^iven, on the best authority, of the flock at Sambou- 
llet, it appears thattheyearry heavier fleeces of fine 
short wool than the Arlington breed do of a long 
wool. I infer this from the letter of Mr. FootCy 
which is contained in the pam|>lilet : from this ae- 
e4>unt five and a half pounds of wool, of about twelvo 
inches in length, is the average of ewe Iamb's wool 
ia the UrsijenT, when the fleeee is always the hear- 
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iest^beeause^instead of oneyear^ it is generally of 
fourteen months growth. Mr. Lastoyrie^ in his re- 
port to the National Institute in the year 180:^, states^ 
that the medium weigtit of full grown nursing ewes 
was eight pounds seven ounces ; of the ewes of three 
years old whieh had no lambs^ nine pounds thirteen 
ounces ; and two-tenths ewes^ten and a half pounds. 
Now» making every allowance for the greater quan- 
tity of dirt contained in flocks kept as those in France 
are^ I think we may state their weight as at least e- 
qual to those of Mr. Footers ewes ; awl yet Mr. 
Footo's sheep are evidently superiorto the sheep of (he 
country^ whose average^ under similar circumstances^ 
would certainly not exceed tlirec and a half pounds. 
Myowuy however, have not been so high as Mr. 
Lasteyrie'sy and have not fallen much short of Mr. 
Foote's. Three full-bred ewes, all having lambs^ 
gave the year before last, eleven pounds and three 
quarters, or near four pounds each. Last year 1 did 
not keep a separate account, but as they were in bet- 
ter order, I think the average was near flvc pounds. 
This year seven fleeces,after they had been soaked 20 
hours,&then washed in warm water,weiglied twenty- 
six pounds, but this included two ram fleeces. Sup* 
posing them to have lost no more than common wool 
would have done, which, by such perfect washings 
would not have been less than one thiid, they would 
then have weighed five pounds, which falls only half 
a pound short of the Arlington sheep. These seven 
fleeces would have sold for flfty-two dollars cash ; 
whereas seven of Mr. Footers fleeces, reduced one 
third by washing, would only have produced (selling 
at the usual price, thirty-six cents a pound) eighteea 
and a half dollars ; and yet his sheep, being larger^ 
would have demanded more keeping. If this is to 
be observed of one of the finest American flocks^ 
how much greater will be the balance in favor of 
the Clermont Merinoesy when they are set in opijO'^ 
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sition to the sheep of the eountrj ? It is also 
error to suppose that there is little consumption of 
fine cloth in this country. There are few people ia 
our cities who wear such cloth as can be made from 
British wool, the finest of which will not make eloth 
of the value of more than thirteen ^hillings sterling 
per yard. The first, second and third cloths are all 
made from Merino wool of different grades of fine- 
ness. Nor, if we may believe Anderson, is there 
any cloth in which Merino and British wool are 
mixed ; their qualities being so dissimilar, aid they 
shrink so differently in the fulling, that they eKifnot 
be worked together. It is also a mistake to suppose 
that, with the same materials, we cannot make eloth 
of the same quality, and at the same price, with that 
of Britain. 

liVe now eard by water and spin with Jennies ; so 
that much of the labor is saved. I have for three 
years past beea in the habit of manufacturing all tho 
doth necessary for my own use and for the use of 
my very large family ; and I can say with certainty 
that I can manufacture cloth of every quality from 
three to ten dollars per yard so much cheaper as to 
receive two dollars for my fine wool, and one iloUar 
and fifty cents for the second, and at least one dollar 
for half-bred wool, and yet save twenty per eent. up- 
on the manufacture, besides great gain in the sape- 
rior strength of the cloth. This is very conceiva- 
ble by those who calculate the expenses with which 
British manufactures are loaded before they come 
to us, which must more than compensate the difl^cr- 
ence in the price of labor. 1st. The manufactur- 
er's profit. 2d. The purchase and transportation 
to a sea-port. 3d. Theeommission to the merchant 
in England. 4tli. Four per cent. British duty, 
^th. Freight. 6th» Insurance. 7th. American du- 
ty, seventeen and a half per cent. 8th. llie mer- 
chant's profit^ which is never less than fifteen per 
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eent. 9th. The retailer's profit. Take all these 
items together^ and they will not fall sl/ort of cent. 

£er cent. The difference between the price of la- 
or bestowed upon a piece of cloth of any degree 
of fineness in Europe or America, Jl)ear9 no propor- 
tion to this : for instance^ two po>rhds of the finest 
Mei'ino wool makes a yard of .mipcrfine broadcloth^ 
which sells in England at^iwenty-fonr shillings ster- 
ling ; the wool costs >here fourteen shillings and 
six pence sterling ; )t{ie merchant's profit upon this 
is not less than ten per cent, or about two shillings 
and five pence ; the whole labor then employed in 
the manufacture is only seven shillings and one pen- 
ny sterling. Suppose the price of labor here to be 
fifty per cent. Ingher^ which exceeds the fact, then 
the price of <he material being the same, the cost of 
making it jiere should be three-eighths more than in 
England, that is, three shillings and eight pence 
upon twenty-four shillings ; and eloth of that price, if 
manufactured in the United States, should sell for 
twenty-seven shillings and eight pence sterling, or 
about five dollars and sixty- three cents (five shillings 
sterling to the dollar) whereas no imported cloth of 
that quality can be purchased here for less than 
twelve dollars. HVhat an immense saving then 
would it be to the United States to eultiv.;te the breed 
of sheep which will furnish materials for an article 
on which they now pay upwards of 100 per cent. ! 
What a field dees it open both to the manufacturer 
and t^c farmer ! While the one can afford to give 
two dollars and fifty eents per pound for wooly the 
other, even after having received that advanced 
price, ean purchase his cloth much cheaper than ho 
can now do, when he sells the fleeces of his fioek at 
thirty-six cetits per pound. Bat how much greater 
still will be the profit, if he manufactures his own 
wool into fine cloth for the market ! I will venture 1e 
•ay, that cloth of ten dollars the yard may, in this 
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M'a.y^ be made superior in quality to Britisli clothi 
though perhaps not quite so well dressed^ for three 
dollars per yard^ of seven quarters Tvide^ and give 
the farmer a profit of three dollars per pound for 
his wool, after allowing one dollar as a commission 
to the shop- keepers who sell his eloth. It is but 
justice, hnwever, to the sheep I have mentioned, to 
wit, the Arlington breed, to observe, that their flee- 
ees are adapted to purposes, to which those of the 
Merino cannot be applied with the same advantage ; 
such as the making of worsteds, camblets, serges, 
and perhaps fine blankets* These manufactures re- 
quire long combing wool, whereas eloth demands 
fine short wool, and one cannot be substituted for 
the other without loss. Wool which is intermediate 
is on that account inferior to either, as not being 
well adapted to eloth, and too short for combing. 
This is in some sort the eharaeter of the New 
Leicester or Bakewell wool ; were it a few inches 
longer or shorter, it would sell much higher thanjt 
new does ; its present price in the British market 
is only ten-pence sterling per pound^and yet it is of a 
tolerably fine staple. 

As it is ny wish to direct the choiee of the farmer 
to such sheep as will suit his wants^ it will be prop- 
er to observe here, that if a farm is so circumstan- 
ced as to render it inconvenient to keep more sheep 
than will suflSee to clothe the family and employ the 
leisure hours of the female part of it, I would re- 
commend not to go beyond half-breed Merinoes. 
Whatever may be the stock of ewes, whether long 
or short-woolled, I can with certainty assert, that 
their lambs by Merino rams of the improved breed 
will oarry heavier fleeces than the parent stock on 
either side. If they are short-woolled %heep, their 
fleeces will not only increase in quantity, but bo 
much improTed in quality : if they are long wooUed, 
ibeimproremmt will be more in the quantity and 
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less in the quality. But in either ease» the far- 
mer^ in addition to the increase of his wool, will 
find this essential advantage in erossingy that every 
fleece, if carefully sorted,will oontain as much wool 
as will make cloth which no gentlemian farmer nee d 
be ashamed to wear, and ho will besides have dif- 
ferent sorts, of inferior qualities, suited to his chi • 
dren and domestics; but all will be more uniformly 

food than the wool of his old floc^. Even if his 
ock consist of quarter-breed Mcrinoes, he will find 
an essential difference both in the quantity and 
quality of his wool. The average of my half-breed 
sheep is four pounds and three quarters ; whereas, 
with the same keeping, the stock from which the 
ewes eame would not average more than three and a 
half; and among my half-breeds are many whose 
fleeces are so fine as to make^loth e^ual to ^import* 
ed cloth which sells at four dollars a yard. Sheep 
of this grade may be obtained at a very cheap rate 
by those who do not choose to go to the expenso of 
a full bred ram. Let them ptirehase a half-bloody 
in which they will have the advantage of a consider- 
able choice of tups, and may select such as are best 
adapted to the flocks they wish to improve, either 
one that carries a large and long fleece, or one whose 
wool is short and fine. He will eost twelve dollars 
and fifty cents ; the second year it will be easy to 
dispose of him for the first eost, and, by doubling 
the price, to purchase a three fourths breed tup. 
This, with the quarter bred lambs^ will at once sive 
an half-bred flock at the expense of twelve dollars 
and fifty cents ; he may then seleet the tups from 
his own floek, and sell his rams, and thus ehaoge 
his flock to half-blood without one cent expense 9 the 
fleeces of the rams overpaying the interest of the 
money and the keeping. 

The extension of this valuable breed of sheep is 
of great importanoey m^ U lelal^^ V^ lik% ^^'maBiQss^:::^^ 

X2 
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the farmer and the manuraeturer^ and even to ererj 
class of 801*10(^5 vho are more or less affeeted by the 
eheapness and goodness of the fabrio iwhieh all em- 
ploy, asT^ell as bj preserving a considerable capital 
ivithin the State, and affording employment to num- 
bers of indigent people, in whose happiness humanity 
interests itself. It therefore becomes the duty of 
the State to patronize and encourage them. Tins 
has been done v^ith a laudable zeal by our Legisla- 
ture: the premium upon the introduction of Meri- 
no rams has already had considerable effect; the 
bounty upon cloth \iiii have a still greater ; for it 
frill soon be apparent to the people of eveiy county^ 
that the first prizes ean only be taken by cloth made 
from the wool of the full-bred or mixed Merino 
sheep) and its superiority will be presented to their 
eyes in such form as tb' overcome the most invete- 
rate prejudices. They will see that all attempts to 
make fine cloth from coarse wool is lost labor, and 
they will apply it to the use for which alone it is a- 
dapted. They will change their floeks as soon as 
possible, and as their wool will become more valu- 
able, and meet with a ready market, they will find 
an advantage in. increasing their flocks. Good poli- 
cy however would dictate the eontinuanee of thia 
bounty for the term of at least ten years, that every 
man who has his flock still to ehange may have a 
prospect of benefiting by the liberality of the leg- 
islature ; for within less than half that time the 
competitors will be innumerable. In the mean 
time the premium on cloth operates indirectly as a 
bounty On wool ; for many families that raise no 
wool, as the wives and daughters of mechanics set- 
tled in the country, or in villages, will find a pride 
and an interest in eentending for the prize, and will 
become pui chasers of the raw material at an ad- 
raneed price : the most skilful weavers and dressers 
ITJJJ be carefully sought out> atA 1V<^ ^«X«\scv\:s ihft^ 
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sliall respectively acquire by having their names re- 
corded with the prize clothy will excite emulation 
among them, and aiford full encouragement to those 
whose skill and i'udustry shall best merit it. It may 
be a question how far it would be well to give a 
bounty upon certain articles made for the cenimoR 
wool of the country. For my own part, I believe it 
unneoessary^ because all wool of (hat kind is already 
worked up in domestic manufactures, and is doubt- 
less employed in that way which is most useful ; if 
turned to a different use, perhaps neither the public 
nor the individual will be so well served as they now 
are. But if a contrary sentiment should prevail^ 
then I think the bounty should be given upon worst- 
eds, serges and blankets ; because this would turn 
to its proper use that long wool which is misapplied 
in the making of cloth. 

In Sweden the Merino sheep were introduced in 
1723 ; they at once became a national object, and a 
bounty of twenty-five per cent, was paid upon the 
value of the wool to the grower, which was continu- 
ed to 1781, when it was reduced to fifteen per cent, 
and in 1792 it was suppressed ; Sweden then posses- 
sing upwards uf 100,000 full bred Merinoes, and be* 
log able to supply all her own wants without any 
importation from Spain ; and what is very extraor- 
dinary, the sheep have undergone no ehange for 
the worse in the space of upwards of eighty years ; 
though perhaps Sweden is of all (he cultivated coun- 
tries I know, least calculated for sheep ; the length 
of the days during its short summer, parches its 
barren fields, and for seven months it is buried in 
snow. They shear in July, and the average weight 
of an ewe's fleece, when washed, is three pounds. 
They keep up the Spanish praetice of giving salt, 
particularly in wet weather. 

To those wlto are unaoquaitited with Spanish 
irod it 41107 bo ^^tjf^v to ttmi^JML ii^^ "SBwosfiKi "« 
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Vfhich it should be treated before they attempt t« 
convert it into yarn. First* it should be earefully 
sorted ; that on the neck^ shoulder, baek and sides 
is the finest ; ihat on the rump is almost equally as 
fme in the full-bred sheep, but not in the mixed 
breeds ; the thighs and belly, the top of the head 
and forelock furnish a third sort ; when sorted it 
should be put into a vat and pressed down, so as not 
to float when coyercd with water. In this state the 
Tat should be iilSed with clean soft water, mixed 
with one third of urine, and left to soak for about 
twelve or fifteen hours, or longer if the weather is 
cold ; a cauldron is then put on the fire with a por- 
tion of soft water, and to this is added two-thirds of 
the water that covers the fleece : when it is so hot 
that the hand eannot bear it, the wool is to be taken 
in convenient pari'cls and put in an open basket, and 
after the liquor is pressed out, conveyed to the caul- 
dron, where it is washed in the basket, moving it a- 
bout gently, so as not to twist it, for the space of two 
•r three minutes ; it is then sufiered to drain into 
the cauldron, so as not to earry off the water : and 
when the whole is washed, it must be cleansed in 
running water : if the water in the cauldron gets too 
fouU it must be thrown away, and replenished with 
more of the liquor from the vat. This mode of 
washing preserves in the wool a certain portion of 
its grease^ which makes it spin easier, When wash- 
ed it may either be dried in the shade (the sun ren* 
ders it harsh if too hot) or, what is better^ it may 
be pressed in a cider press, which dries it much 
quicker: when quite dry» it should be laid upon 
cribbles, and beat with a buneh of rods, which sof- 
tens it^ and takes out a great proportion of the dust 
and hay-seeds ; it is then picked earefully, not as 
common wool is, but by opening the flocks, which 
are in some measure tied together at the ends, and 

takiMg core wt tQ bi:^ tU« ^m\X^ \|Ai^^«% To fit 
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it for spinning it should be greased >vi(h neat's-foot 
oilf and earded with cotton cards, wool cards being 
too coarse ; and except the carding mill is partieu- 
larly fitted for it, and perfectly clean from common 
WAoU it will run into knots, and be spoiled if card- 
ed at it. For domestic manufactures, from Spanish 
wool, I would therefore recommend the carding at 
home hj hand. In Europe it is usual, before spin- 
ning, to wash the wool in the manner I have men- 
tioned $ yet, from some little essays that I have 
made upon the Merino wool, 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve, if it is carefully picked, so as to leave no hay- 
seeds on the wool, and to open it perfectly before it 
is earded, that the finest thread may be made of un« 
l^nashed wool : nor do I think that the yarn should 
be washed before it is wove ; the grease adds to the 
strength, and renders it unnecessary to size the 
warp, as is usually done ; more allowance should, 
however, be made for shrinking. This must not be 
considered as an ascertained fact, since I am now 
only jn the course of trial. 

As I do not write for professed manufacturers, but 
for farmers, many of whom have neve given much 
attention to the best mode of fabricating cloths, I 
will venture to mention what, though well known to 
the first, the last may not yet be acquainted with. 
Common wool can hardly be too much earded. Meri- 
no may : the first gains by being broke to a certain 
degree, the last is injured. In spinning, the warp 
and the woof must be spun in contrary directions, 
because as both open a little, and the object of full- 
ing is to unite the ends of the wool, so as to raise 
the knap, if they untwisted the same way, they 
would unite less than if thev met each other. This 
operation is eSectcd by spinning the one with an o- 
pen band, that is, a band that turns the spindle in 
the same direction with the wheel ; the other with 
a cross band, which turns the spindle in a contraK^ 
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direetion. Spectacle de la J^Tature says it sbould Lo 
the warp, because this requires to be most twisted ; 
the Encyclopoedists say the contrary, assigning as a 
reason that the smoothest thread can be made by the 
open band, and that it is necessary that the warp 
should be particularly smooth and even ; that ine- 
qualities are of less consequence in the woof, because 
they are corrected in the fulling. I have not suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject to decide when such 
authorities differ : but in either case the woof must 
be spun as loose as possible. This renders the cloth 
soft, and makes it easier to raise the wool for shear- 
ing*/ To facilitate the spinning loose, a greater 
quantity of oil must be used in spinning the woof 
than in spinning the warp^ for the first a fourth of 
the weight of the wool is used, for the last, only one 
eighth. This must be understood as applying only 
to fine yarn. Coarse thread is strone enough in it- 
self to require but little grease. oTiye oil is pre- 
ferred in Europe ; that which is most liquid must 
be preferred here. I will not venture a farther dis- 
cussion on the subject of manufacturing cloth, since 
this information will be better acquired from prac* 
tical manufacturers^ who are to be found io almost 
every part 4^ the State. 



MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 



THE necessity I was under of sending the pre* 
ceding part of this little treatise to Albany be- 
fore the Legislature rose, though in an unfinished 
statCy prevented my adding several matters that 
night properly have been digested in the body of 
the work, end which I must now either wholly •- 
mit, thoneh they are useful to be known, as illus- 
trative or several assertions which I have made 
therein, or throw them together in this indigested 
form. I have preferred the latter, and only pray 
that this chapter may be considered as a page from 
a memorandum book, in which no order is to be ex- 
pected. 

Having been so fortunate as to excite the atten- 
tion of my fellow citizens to the improvement of 
their breed of sheep, and this not only among expe- 
rienced farmers, who need no instruction, but a- 
mong a great number of those who have not hereto- 
fore felt interested in the subject, it is probable that^ 
after having read what I present for their eonsider- 
ation, they will be inclined to look into the British 
writers, many of whom make use of technical 
termi well understood by those for whom they write^ 
but which will need *ekplanat ion here. I therefore 
state the following definitions of those most in use* 

A male lamb, after he is weaned, is called during 
the first year, a Hog^ or HoggiU a Tag. An ewe 
lamb, during the same period, is called an Ewe Tag% 
a Qimmer. In the second year the male is a Shear 
Hogf or a two toothed Hog, or Tag / the female a 
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Thaive, a Gimmtr, or two toothed Ewe Tag. Tliird 
and fourth year, they are distinguished by the same 
names^ i^ith the addition of the number of teeth they 
have changed. The fifth year^ having eight broad 
teeth; they are cMedfullmouihed Sheep. The age 
of the ram is generally denoted by the number of 
times they have been shorn ; the first shearing be- 
ing in the second year — a shealing — one shear — two 
shear, &c. In the north of England and in Seot* 
land an ewe lamb, after weaning^ is called a Dtm- 
mont ; and in the west of Englaud ram lambs are 
called pur-Iamb^. Tup and ram are synonymous 
terms for a coyering ram. Crone signifies an old 
ewe. 

Ge^faf loitv-— The period for gestation in sheep is 
from twenty weeks to one hundred and fifty days* 
Ewes will breed twice a year, and may even be made 
to breed thrice in that time, if they are kept in high 
order, and not sufl^ered to nurse the lambs. I have 
two or three that have taken the ram this winter^ 
since lambing, and one within eight days after lamb- 
ing, though the lamb was running at her side. 
Whether the copulation will be productive remains 
to be seen ; if it should (and I have no reasea to think 
it will not) the Iambs will fall in August ; of oeurse^ 
the ewes may take the ram in October, so as to lamb 
again in March, which would be three times in the 
course of the year. This, however, is a practice by 
no means to be reeommended, as I think it would 
injure both the ewes and the lumbs, and deteriorate 
the stock. 

Lambs at hirth. — In most breeds of sheep single 
Iambs are more common than a greater number; 
but in some, as in the Dorsetshire, double lambs 
are nearly as usual as single. The Friesland and 
Tees- Water sheep, which are of the lai^ long 
woollcd species, if well kept, bring from two te five 
Iambs at a bivth, and that sometimes twiee in a yeai^ 
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if we may believe an old English writer, Barnaby 
Gage, who says, " It hath been seen in Guilderland^ 
'< that five ewes hath liad in one y^ar five and twen- 
" ty lambs : It may seem, peradventure, to many 
«• incredible, and yet n« great marvel, since they 
** have twice a year most times two, and sometimes 
** five at a time/' Cully gives the following instance 
of fecundity in a Tees- Water ewe : When two years 
old she brought four lambs, then five, then two, then 
five then two ; the first nine wif bin eleven months. 
The highest keeping is however necessary to cause 
thisfertilitv. 

Choice of rams. — I have already given directions 
for the choice of a ram, but as this is an object of 
iiiuchmomeiitiDforuiingafloek.it will be well to 
know the opinion of ditlerent agriculturalists. Col- 
umella recommends that the ram be tall, with a 
pendant woolly belly, a long tail, thick flocce, a 
broad forehead, twisted horns (though if without 
horns still better) and large testicles ; nut to be put 
to ewes till three years old, and not after eight.*— 
Markham. ** The ram large in vM^ry general part, 
** with a long body and a large belly ; forehead 
<< broad, roUiiii, and well-iising; a cheerful large 
*^ eye, straight !!>hort nostrils, a very small muzzley 
^* by no means any horns (for the hornless are the 
<< best breeders, and do not en(lanp;er the ewe as the 
<< horned do;) a large upright neek, sumewhat bend- 
« ing, like the neek of a Inirse ; a very bi-oad back, 
« round buttocks | a thielv litil, and bhort Jointed 
<Meg6, small, clean and ninihle ; his wool should 'be 
** thick and deep, covering his belly all over, also his 
«< face, even to his nostrils, and so downwards to 
<< his knees and thighs.'* One would con- 
clude from this description, that MarkhiU)^, who 
wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, had eopied from 
one of the Spanish rams imported by Edward IV. 
for no sheep of England answers lo lUv^^ ii&fiA.^V» 
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Folding:. — I hare passed over all obserrations Ofl * 
fold] ng; because it is very little practised in this 
State ; and ^hereTer it is, it tends to the deteriora- 
tion of the flock ; and from experiments aceurately 
made by Mr. L'Hommedien, on Long-Island, it ap- 
pears that the loss in wool, and injury to the sheep 
and lambs, exceeded the gain in manure. 

Signs of health. — Signs of heallh in sheep are 
first a skittish briskness, clear azure eye, florid 
ruddy eye-strings and gums, teeth fast, breath sweety 
nose and eyes dry, respiration free and regular, feet 
cool, dung substantial, wool fast and unbroken, skin 
«f a fine florid red, particularly on the brisket. 
Lawrence on Catthf p. 337. 

Season of lamlys falling, andjfbod.-^The season 
of putting the tups to the ewes depends upon the 
time it is wished to have the lambs fall ; on that sub- 
ject I have given my sentiments. The tups should 
be well fed in the season ; barley and pease or In- 
dian corn ground together should not be spared. 
I prefer myself to make them, or even wheat, com 
and rye into bread, and give him a slice three times 
in the day. This is more convenient than giving loose 
grain, because if your ram is as tame as he should 
always be, he will receive it from the shepherd's 
hand, so as not to render it necessary to take him up 
to feed,whieh is attended with a great deal of trouble. 
A little oats, or barley in troughs, or Indian com 
scattered over the clear sward, from whence they 
ivill pick it up in single grains, will bring the ewes 
in heart (if they have no lambs) at any season that 
may be required. If the flock consists of aged 
ewes, with moderate care it will at least double an- 
nually. If a considerable proportion are ewes that 
have their first lambs, no care can prevent a loss of 
at least Dfteen per cent, upon those of the young 
ewes, unless indeed the flock is very small. The ^ 
JHerJno ewea are less prolific than those of our coan« 
toy seldobk producing twins* 
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Salt. I have mentisned that salt was considered 
by the Spanish shepherds as essential to the health 
of sheep^and this sentiment is very general in every 
part of Europe except in England, v^Iiose situation 
renders the air sufficiently salt. The same conse- 
quence from similar causes takes place here. Upon 
Long-Island and elsewhere near the sea, the cattio 
require no salt, nor manifest any desire for it ; 
whereas, on the north of tlie highlands they eat it 
ravenously, and it is thought essential to their health. 
The ancients also entertained similar sentiments on 
this suhject. Aristotle prescribed one peek every 
five days, during the summer, to one hundred sheep. 
We should consider this as a large allowance, but it 
would be readily eaten. They also observe, that 
however good your pastures may be, the sheep will 
tire of them if not changed, unless their appetites 
are kept up by salt. 

I have been so often asked how much food is ne- 
cessary for a sheep, and, indeed, a solution of the 
question is so important, that I think it right to 
state all that I can collect upon the subject. I have 
already given Daubenton's very accurate experi- 
ments, and they may serve as data to determine the 
comparative value of grass and other green proven- 
der. Lawrence* who appears to be an accurate and 
well informed agriculturalist, says, that a sheep will 
eat twcYity pounds of turnips in twenty-four hours, 
but that one gallon of potatoes will generally suf- 
fice ; from whieh it would follow, that less than 
eight pounds of potatoes are equal in value to twen- 
ty pounds of turnips. As the size of the sheep is 
not given, we are ignorant to what species of them 
to refer this assertion ; and yet they differ very 
widely from each other in their size and form, upon 
both of which the qua'itity of food necessary for 
their snpport must in a great measure depend. He 
states also the comparative quantity of food requir- 
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ed by a sheep and an ox as eight or nine to ont. A 
eourse oJT experiment* was made to determine the 
relative quantity of food eaten by different kinds of 
sheep. Four of the South Down breed, whose 
Weight is about equal to twenty pounds a quarter, 
eat in seven days twenty-nine pounds of eabbage and 
.scveuty pounds of hay. This eomes to two and a 
half pounds of hay, and one pound nine penny weight 
of eabl)age, which exceeds Daubenton's calculation; 
but not more than may be accounted for from the 
different size of the sheep. "What follows is aston- 
ishing : the same sheep eat daily of green vetches 
one hundred and seven pounds, or twenty-six pounds 
per diom each. Yetches must by this be less nutri- 
cious than natural grass, nearly as two and a half to 
orkC. It h ])ossiblo that clover would afford a similar 
result. This ought to be investigated. It is not 
less important to know the number of Merino sheep 
that may be kept upon an acre during the summer. 
It appears from Lord Somerville's experiments, that 
Ryeland ewes, crossed by Merino rams, produced a 
fine stock of wethers, which weiefit for the butcher 
at two years old, and weighed from fifteen to twenty 
pounds the quarter, and tallowed well. He adds, 
that they m-)y be stocked hard, as the same land 
which carried indifferently forty-five long-wooMed 
ewes, maintained, in good plight, one hundred and 
fifty Ryelands, the lambs of which were weaned in 
high order. These lambs were summered on the 
8am9 land, at more than twelve per acre-; and al- 
though kept hard during the winter, the wethers 
fatted to sixteen pounds the quarter. Lawrence adds, 
•< I have been assured from good authority, that 
<< 221 acres of pasture vetches and turnips, being the 
<* whole of the land on which the sheep run last 
*^ year, tlie profit of a flock of this breed (half-blood 
<< Merinoes) amounted to 15921. 9s. 2d. sterling; 
^^ but working oxen^ and other horned eattlo ran ov« 
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' ver the same land, for which must be deducted 

< 31 acres, so that there remain but 190 acres 

< chargeable to the sheep, making a return of 7h 4s, 

< sterling per acre in a most disadvantageous sea- 

< son, on aeeouHt of the drought. In general, land 

* worth a guinea and a half per acre, will carry and 

< keep in good store slate six and a half Spanish 

< Rvelands, from four to four and a half Spanish 

* South Downs, allowing turnips, pease and haum 

< in the dead winter months. The largest breed 

< of South Down are stocked in Sussex, at the rate 

* of four per acre ; of full-bred Merinoes, an acre 

* will carry a proportionably greater number. They 

< have been found very apt to take on both flesh and 

< fat ; for two ewes exhibited at Bath fifty guineas 

< were refused. One acre of good grass will keep 

< 500 couple a day. The harder you stock, the 

< more grass, and the more sheep you may keep ; 

* besides that, hand stocking will render the coarse 
' grass fine." 

I have asserted that a eross with Merino rams up- 
en any stock would add at least one third to the val* 
ue of the wool, taking quantity and quality togeth- 
er ; I, however, presumed this from my own expe- 
rience, and from a cross I had seen between a Me- 
rino and a long-weolled British sheep. I have since 
met with the following confirmations of my asser- 
tiens, even carrying them much farther than I have 
done. I wished to confine myself to the strietest 
bounds, that every man's experiments might at least 
verify mine, and excite that confidence in my re- 
commendations which I wish to inspire. « Mr. 
^< Arbuthnot, of Bath, (formerly a woollen manufac- 
** tui er,) is ftilly eonvinred of the practicability of 
^' equalling Spanish wool in England ; he has for 
^' several years tried the Spanish cross with the 
^' IViltshire breed,nearl!/ trebUng the wool in quanti- 
^* tjf and improTiDg it extremely in. ^^d!&^:j« '^I'ca 
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<' carcasses are reduced in size^ but improved in the 
<' mouldy and the disposition to fatten increased^'' 
I quote this from Lawrence, who also adds, that in 
England Mr. Toilet had gone very successfully int« 
the breeding of ^lerinoes, getting his stock from 
XiOrd Somerville. He mentions a tup of his that 
"wasadjudged^ at thirteen mpnths old, to weigh twen- 
ty pounds the quarter, foe whom he refused two 
hundred guineas, and one hundred for his hire for a 
season. He then states the efiTect of his crosses, in 
the first degree, on South Down and Ry eland ewes, 
and makes the average increased value eleven shil- 
lings and six-pence sterling per fleece, or 150 per 
cent, advance upon the wool on one cross only* 

The following opinion of Mr. ToUei merits great 
attention. He judges that an acre of land which 
w^ill keep three South Down sheep, similar to our 
best sheep,would be sufficient to keep four Merinoes. 
The produce in wool of the South Downs would be 
thirteen shillings and six-pence per acre, that of the 
Merinoes 3l. 15s. 6d. sterling. 

The advantages of the introduction of the Merino 
sheep have ever been acknowledged in the southern 
hemisphere. In New-South-Wales they have been 
bred to great advantage, and the wool has not degen- 
erated. Capt. M'Arthur states, that in the year 
1801 there were 6720, a few having been originally 
introduced from tlic Cape of Good-Ho}>e, to wrhich 
place they had been transported by the Dutch. He 
exhibited to the Secretary of State the fleeoe of a 
coarse ewe, valued at nine pence per pound, and that 
of her Iamb by a Merino ram, valued at three shil- 
lings sterling. 

It is unnecessary to multiply proofs on this head ; 

enough has been said to convince every unprejudieed 

man that his profits from sheep may be doubled by 

changing his stock. If he has the means, let him 

procure full bred raiAt } if hie liu nott let him take 
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others of inferior grade^ of which many may noiv be 
procured : he wil. by this be approximating tlie great 
object he has in view ; and let him be assured, that 
even one-quarter Merino blood will greatly improve 
his stock the very first year, even to double & treble 
the amount of his advances ; besides this« it will lay 
the foundation of a good stock to breed upon when he 
is enabled to procure rams ef a higher grade. The 
mutton of the INIerino sheep is acknowledged, by a 
variety of writers whom it would be useless toquote^ 
to be of very superior quality, and easily fatted. Of 
this fact, so far as it relates to (he full-bred, I have 
no experience ; the half-bred wethers which I have 
fatted for my own table were certainly not inferior 
to the country breed, either in size, fat or flavor ; 
they weighed sixteen pounds the quarter, and tallow- 
ed well. 

It will be of usef obe acquainted with the several 
breeds of G. Britain & Spain, as a direction to those 
who may endeavor (o import sheep fiom thence : for^ 
though every species of the Merino is valuable, yet 
they differ widely from each other in beauty, in form 
and in iineness of fleece, as may be judged from the 
prices in Spain, where Leon and Escureal wool sells 
for 100 cents, while that .of Arragon brings only 60 ; 
with several intermediate grades, which I have given 
in a former communication to tht Society for Useful 
Arts. Those most noted are the sheep of the Escu- 
real, of Guadaloupe, Paulart of the Duke B'^Enfan- 
tado^ MonturiOf and of the ^egrettu The first, for 
fineness of wool, is tho most perfect of all the travel- 
ling flocks of Spain; the seeond. for form, fineness 
and abundance of the fleece; the third (Paular,) with 
similar fleeces, are longer bodied. Tho lambs of this 
stock, and that of the Duke D'Enfantado, are com- 
monly dropped with a thick covering, which changes 
into very fine wool. Tho Negretti are the largest 
breed in Spain. It is fromth^ lM\«U^^^^^^^=^^i^ 
lias drawn Jber A(emoea« 
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IT would be waste of lime to speak here of (he 
leng list of maladies which attend sheep in £u- 
repe, most of whieli I believe are to be attributed t« 
injudicious treatment^ particularly in folding and o- 
"ver driving them. I shall confine myself, therefore, 
to those oniy which I have witnessed in this state^the 
number of which is very small. 

Pinning and iScouHw^.— Lambs soon after the 
birth, arc subject to a disorder called pinning. It 
consists in the excrements being so glutinous as to 
fix the tail to the vent, which, if neglected, will often 
kill the lamb. The remedy is to wash them clean, 
and to rub the buttocks and tail with dry clay, which 
will prevent any further adhesion. Lambs are also 
subject to scouring or purging. This generally a- 
rises from being kept too cold ; sometimes from the 
quality of the ewe's milk. They should, with the par- 
ent ewes, be put into a warm, dry, sheltered cot : 
the ewes should have plenty of nutrieious food given 
them ; such as oats, old Indian corn^ and wheat 
bread : care should be taken that they nurse their 
lambs duly, for it often happens that this complaint 
is aggi*avated by a penury of milk : in this case the 
deficiency should be supplied by cow's milk boiled, 
or by letting the lamb suck a cow. 

Hove. — Sheep turned into clover too suddenly, and 
with empty stomachs, are sometimeH inflated by the 
wind in that organ, the orifice of which is stopped by 
the food they have taken. This the farmer calls be- 
ing hove. All raminating ealtl^ «.t^ %\\i;4^^V v^ S5k^ 
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On being affected with it, tliej swell very suddealyi 
and unless speedily relieved they die. Several rem- 
edies arc prescribed for this disease; the first and 
most effectual is to plunp^e a knife into the paunch. 
The sheep will swell roost on the left side, and a part 
of the swelling will be ver^ protuberant below the 
hip-bone. Into this protuberance plunge a knifci 
sharp at the point and dull on the edge, so as not to 
cut unnecessarily sideways. The depth must be 
regulated by the degree of swelling; tliere is little 
danger of going too deep, and tho knife must enter 
the stomach to be effectual. The aperture must be 
kept open till all the wind is discharged, which will 
be in a few minutes. Another remedy is to take a 
piece of rattan or grape vine, Mith a natural or ar- 
tificial knob at the end, covered with cloth or leath- 
er, and to thrust it down the throat into the stom- 
ach. This will open the aperture, and the wind 
will be discharged. To these surgical operations 
chemical remedies are sometimes substituted, and 
should be first tried if there is time for it ; a pint 
of linseed oil has been suecessfully given, or a so- 
lution of potash or cemmon ley : both of these will 
combine with the carbonic acid in the stomach, and 
may, of course, effect a cure if given in sufficient 
quantities to a[)sorb the air. 

Purging. — Sheep turned into pastures in the 
spring are very subject to a purging, principallv 
from a change in diet, and laying on the wet ground 
after being turned out of their di^ folds. This is in 
general a malady of little consequence, and perhaps 
is salutary upon the whole, if not too great or too 
long continued. I have never used any remedies for 
it ; but I conceive that folding in their winter eot, 
upon dry litter, for a few nights, with a handful of 
hay and grain, would cheek it : to this may be ad- 
ded salt, mixed with any absorbent earth, which the 
sieep will eat very read ily. If any are so much af- 
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fectod as to be weakened by it, and the disorder does 
not yield to those remedies, a dose of castor oil^ and 
housing, with dry food, particularly a crust of wheat 
bread, will generally restore them. 

Scab.-— The disorder whieh most affects our sheep 
is the scab. This appears iirst by the sheep rubbing 
themselves and pulling out their wool. As soon as 
this is observed, or when loose locks of wool appear 
to rise upon their backs and shoulders* they should 
be examined, the wool taken out, and a little spirits 
of turpentine and hog's fat rubhed on the place. If • 
this be neglected for some tiuie, and the disorder in- 
oreases. the skin will feel hot and hard lo the hand 
and, if longer neglected, the wool will pull off in 
large quantities, and the scab be conver'ted into a 
sore, from which a small quantity of matter will 
ooze and clot the lower part of the wool; and if 
altogether leltto itself, the whole flreee will drop uff, 
and the si eep pine away : but they will generally, in 
a certain degree, recover from the first attack wlien 
they get to grass ; they will, however, be very lia- 
ble to take it again the next winter, and then it gen- 
erally proves fatal* I have never failed to cure 
mine in ten days by the followi!^g treat menL First, 
1 separate the sheep (for it is very ihfeclifjus) ; I 
then cut off the wool as far as the skin ferls hard to 
the finger ; the scab is then washed with soap suds, 
and rubbed hard with a shoe-b usli, so us to clt^ause 
and break the scab. I always keep for rhis uiiie a 
decoction of tobacco, to whicrh I add one-third by 
measure of the Iry of wood ashos, as much hog's- 'ard 
as will he dissolved by the ley, a small quantity of 
tar from the tar-bucket, which containsj^rease,:md a- 
bout one-eighth of the wholr by measure of spirits 
of turpentine. This liquor is rubbed upon the part 
infeoted, and spread to a little <listance round it, in 
three washings, with an int<rval of three days each. 
I have never failed in this way 1<^ ^S^^V. '^ ^>^<^ 
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when tlie disorder was only partial. Bj aitention I 
have always prevented its attaining so great a de- 
gree of lualignity as to sufiV r tlie sheep to lose mere 
than eight or nine inches square of its wool ; 1 can- 
not) therefore^ say whether it would cure a sheep in- 
fected so as to lose half its ileeee, in which state I 
have seen many flocks, in such case I think re- 
course should be had to mercurial ointment, which 
has been strongly recommended by Sir Joseph 
Banks ; who says that it is a very safe remedy if 
applied with care. He directs the wool to be opened, 
and a streak to be made down the baokf and from 
thence down the thighs and ribs. A good shepherd 
VfUlf however, prevent its ever attaining to this de- 
gree of maligni.y. Daubenton recommends spirits 
of tui-pt^niine and hog's-lard or suet without any 
other mix' ure, as less hurtful to the wool, and e- 
qualiy effectual. The line ^voofled sheep, and par- 
ticularly the rams that are exhausted by covering, 
are most suhjoet to it ; and in iine-woolled flocks it 
is also most <lifficult to eure. It spreads not mere. 
]y by contact of one sheep with another, but by their 
laying upon the same ground, or rubbing against the 
same p0i»l. 

miags^evs^ Bi%%mess9 &e — This disorder I have 
already described, and have detailed my success in 
curing it by patience and attention. It seldom seiz- 
es sheep of more than one year old, and is general- 
ly considered as incurable ; thou.mh some affect to 
cure ii by trepanning, or by running a sharp wire 
up the nostrils into the brain* so as to discharge 
through tJK' nostrils the water which is coUoeted 
there, and which is said to be the cause of the dis- 
order. When it is seated near the upper part of 
the brain* it may be distinguished : the skull bonebo- 
oomi'ig soft immediately about it. so as to yield 
to tlw /pressure of the finger. But having no other 
^J^peiieaise m the aubje^t thsMi that whioh I have 
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mentioned; 1 can say nothing as to tke efficacy of the 
hai'sh remedies proposed, 

Pelt'RoL — This is often mistaken for the scab^ 
but is in fact a different and less dangerous disease : 
in this the wool will fall off, and leave the sheep 
nearly nakod : but it is attended with no soreness^ 
though a white crust will cover the skin from which 
the wool has dropped. It generally arises from hard 
keeping and much exposure to cold and wet^ and, in 
fact; the animal often dies in severe weather from 
the eeld it suffers by the loss of its coat. The rem- 
edy is full feeding, a warm stall, and anointing the 
hard part of the skin with tar, oil and butter. 

Tick. — This insect is extremely hurtful to sheep ; 
it often reduces their flesh by the pain it induces^ 
and spoils their wool by their tangling and rubbing 
it against trees and fences. Lean sheep are fre- 
quently so covered by them as to occasion their 
death. The remedies applied in England are solu- 
tions of arsenic or corrosive sublimate, and decoc- 
tions of tobacco. The first are dangerous to the op- 
erator, and may occasion fatal accidents ; the last 
are hurtful to the sheep, if not carefully applied ; 
but all are ineffisctual on thick-woolled sheep, be- 
eauso it is impossible to diffuse them equally, I 
have happily discovered a miKle of entirely destroy- 
ing the tick, which h easy in the application, and 
attended with no danger. Take a bellows, to the 
nozel of whioh a pipe must be affixed capable of 
containing a handful of tobacco; (the refuse from 
the tobacconist's will answer ;) set fire to the tobac- 
co, and while one man holds the sheep between his 
knees, let another open the wool, while a third blowi 
the smoke into the fleece ; dose the wool on the 
^moke, and open another plaee a few inches from it^ 
and so go over the whole sheep, blowing aUo under 
the belly and between the legs: in t/entj-four 
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hours every tick will be killed. The whole opera- 
tioD may be performed upon a sheep hi about two 
minutes. 

Coldf and its consequence. — ^AVhen sheep are very 
ill kept; or when they lay upon damp or wet ground 
in the spring and autumn, they are subject to colds, 
which appear by the discharge of mueus from the 
nose and eyes, and sometimes by blindness. The 
cure is warmth, dry litter and good food. It will, 
however, happen, that some sheep have at all times 
this discharge from the nose ; but, upon examina- 
tion, those will generally be found to be old, and 
should be fatted as soon as possible, as they disfig- 
ure a flock, and do not pay for their keeping. 

Bogs. — This is one of the severest maladies upder 
which our sheep labor ; it generally attacks a wholo 
flock suddenly, in which they run from each other in 
every direction ; their wool and flesh appear to be 
torn to pieces ; many, when the disorder is seated 
on the throat and neck, die suddenly ; others appear 
to be wounded in difierent parts of their bodies, and 
die in great torment. Sometimes the greater part 
of a flock are carried ofi^by it in one night, and the 
expense and trouble incurred for years in raising a 
fine flock are instantaneously destroyed ; for such is 
the nature of this complaint, that no attention on the 
part of the owner can prevent it. The remedy is 
good wholesome laws, steadily persisted in — firm- 
ness in the magistracy in carrying them into effect 
— sufficient good sense in the people to aid in en- 
forcing them — a readiness to respect the property ef 
their neighbors, and to sacrifice boyish attachments 
to the general interest of the community. 

Method of bleeding sheep — In inflammatory dis- 
orders bleeding may be necessary. This is perform- 
ed by cutting the ear, or the tail, or in the temple. 
The flrst and last do not yield much blood, and cut- 
ting the tail leaves a considerable wound. Dauben- 
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ton recommends bleeding in the lower part of the 
e.heek, at (he spot where the root of the fourth tooth 
is placed^ which is the thickest part of the cheeky 
and is marked on the external surface of the bone of 
the upper jaw by a tubercle sufficiently prominent to 
be very sensible to the finger wlien the skin of the 
cheek is touched. This tubercle is a certain index 
to the angular vein which is placed below ; and this 
vein extends from the under border of the jaw beneath 
near its angle^ to below the tubercle,, which is seat- 
ed at the root of the fourth check tooth ; farther the 
vein bends and extends to the cavity of the eye-brow. 
The shepherd takes the sheep between his legs ; his 
left hand^ more advanced than his right; which he 
places under the head, and grasps the under jaw 
near to the hinder extremity, in order to press the 
angular vein, which passes in that place, to make it 
swell ; he touches the right cheek at the spot near- 
ly equidistant from the eye and the mouth, and there 
finds the tubercle which is to guide him, and also 
feels the angular vein swelled below tliis tubercle ; 
he then makes the incision from below upward, half 
an inch in length below the middle of the projection 
which serves to guide him. 

The following table, designating the time that it 
will take to form a Merino flock from one hundred 
common ewes, has been composed and transmitted to 
me by Simeon De Witt, Esq. Surveyor-General of 
the State, since this essay went to the press. It is 
very ingenious, and carries with it such a strong 
conviction of the practicability of changing the 
whole stock of the State into Merino sheep in the' 
course of a very few years, that I am sure my read- . 
ers will examine it with pleasure. One reflection 
will occur, to wit, that it supposes the ewes of the 
first yeav-to breed. This will happen if they come 
early and are well kept ; if otherwise, many of them 
will not drop lambs the first jevvV) ^w^Vcw^^^^^ \s&&&kc^ 
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good farmers are of opinion that they sliould not 
take the ram till they aro eighteen months old. 
The table furnishes the means of calculating the 
stock of full-bleod at the end of eight years in ei- 
ther case. Mr. De Al^itt also supposes only eighty 
lambs from one hundred ewes, though in general 
there will be one hundred lambs raised from that 
number of ewes, if they are properly kept ; the 
double lambs making up for those that aro lost. It 
would be eurious to foUow it through all its ramifi- 
cations, ajpd state the number of Merinoes of differ- 
ent degrees of blood, that would originate in tliis 
floek from sheep sold within the eight years, and to 
calculate the profits that resulted from the change 
during its whole progress by the sale of the males 
and the increased value of the wool. 

Scheme for transmuting a flock of ±00 common Ewes 
and their issue into Merino Sheep. 
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This scheme supposes one to commenee the 6s- 
tahlishment of a Merino flock with two Merino rams 
and one hundred common ewes^ and that one hun- 
dred ewes will annually bring forty ram and forty ^ 
ewe lambs. The 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th col' 
umns show the ntimber of each grade produced in 
the opposite noted in the first column, and the last 
column the number of the flock, after selling those 
referred to by the letters in the second column. The' 
ram lambs are supposed to be every year sold ; the 
number given for the flock are therefore of ewes on- 
ly. After the seventh or eighth year, the flock of 
full-blooded sheep may soon be increased to any 
number required for a farm. The fifteen-sixteenths 
and succeeding grades are considered of the full 
blood. 



X^ 



ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



MERINO SHEEP, 



AND OF THEIR 



TREATMENT IN SPAIN. 



The following obseryaticns on the management of Merina 
sheep, the breeding of which has, within these few years, 
occupied the attention of the most distiiguished agricultu- 
ralists m the British empire, were originally written in 
Spanish, by an English gentleman many years resident in 
Spain, for his own private use. Having recently returned 
to his native country, he translated them, in compliance with 
the wishes of some of Ms friends, and they are here pre- 
sented to the public in his own langua^. The value of 
such a communication, derived from so authentic a source^ 
wUl be duly appreciated by every practical farmer. 

THERE are two sorts of shoep in Spain : some 
have coarse wool» and are neyer romoYed out 
ef the province to which they belong ; the otherSf 
after spending the summer in the northern noun- 
tains, descend in winter to the milder regions of 
Estremadura and Andalusia, and are distributed into 
districts therein* Tht^se are the Merino shoep^ of 
which there are computed to be ahaul fwn ^^ ^^ 
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The Duke of Infantado's flocks contain about 40,000 

The Countess del Campo de Alonse Negretti 30,000 

The Paular Convent 30,000 

The Escurial Convent 30,000 

TheC on vent of Guadaioupe 30,000 

The Marquis Perales 30,000 

The Duke of Bejar 30,000 

Ten flocks, containing about 20,000 each, belonging to 

sundry persons 200,000 

All the other flocks in the kingdom, taken collective- 

ly,about 3,800,000 

4,220,000 

The word Merino is Spanish ; it signifies goyern- 
or of a small province^ and likewise him who has 
the care of the pasture or cattle in genera]. The 
Merino mayor is always a person of rank, and ap- 
pointed by the king : the Duke of Infantado is the 
present Merino mayor. 

The mayors have a separate jurisdiction oyer the 
flocks in £stramadura» which is called the JUesta ; 
and there the king is the Merino ^ayor. Each 
flock generally consists of 10,000 sheep, with a may- 
oral or head shepherd, who must be an active man, 
well yersed in the nature of pasture, as well as in 
the diseases incident to his flock. Under this per- 
son there are 50 inferior shepherds, with 50 dogs ; 
fiye of each to a tribe. The principal shepherd re- 
eeives about 751. English money for his annual wa- 
ges, and has a fresh horse eyery year : the inferior 
servants are paid small annual wages^ with an allow- 
ance of two pounds of good bread per day for each 
dog. The places where these sheep are to be seen 
in the greatest numbers, are in the Montana and in 
the Molina de Arragon, in the summer ; and in the 

Iirovince of Estremadura in the winter. The Mo- 
ina is to the east, and the Montana to the north of 
JSstramadura, the most elevated part of Spain. Eg- 
tramadura abounds with arematio plants, but the 

MmUmaiB mtirely yrith^u^ tkiftm* "Cte %ci^ tw^ 
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of the shepherd in coining to the spot where the 
sheep are to spend the sirminer^ is to give the ewes 
as much salt as they will eat : for this purpose thej 
are provided with 25 quintals of salt, (a Spanish 
quintal contains 110 pounds weight Spanish, 104 
Spanish {bounds are equal to 112 English) for every 
thousand sheep, wliich is all consumed in less than 
five months ; but they do not eat any salt whilst on 
their journey, or during the winter. The method 
of giving the salt to them is as follows : the shep- 
herd places fifty or sixty flat stones^ about five steps 
distant from each other ; he strews some salt on 
each stone, then leads his fioek slowly by them, and 
every sheep eats at pleasure : this practice is fre- 
quently repeated, observing not to let them feed, on 
those days, on any spot where there is limestone. 
When they have eaten up all the salt, then they are 
led to some argillaceous spots, where, from the 
craving they kuve acquired by eating the salt, they 
devour every thing they meet with, and return to 
the salt with redoubled ardor. At the end of July^ 
each shepherd distributes the lams amongst the 
ewes, five or six rams being sufficient for one hun- 
dred ewes : these rams are taken from the flocks 
and kept apart, and after a proper time are again 
separated from the ewes. The rams give a greater 
quantity of wool, though not so fine as the ewes ; 
for the fleeces of the rams will weigh 25 pounds, and 
it requires five fleeces of the ewes to produce the 
same. Tho disproportion of their age is known by 
their teeth ; those of the rams not falling before 
their eighth year, whilst the ewes, from delieaey of 
frame, or other causes, lose their teeth after five 
years. About the middle of September, they are 
marked, which is done by rubbing their loins with 
oehre (these earths arc of various colors, such as 
red, yellow, blue, green and black.) It is said that 
tlw earth incorporates with the grease of the Vfool, 
a^d forms a kind of v^rnUVk, NiVCvj^ ^x^v^^na '"^aip^ 
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sheep from the inclemency of the weather : others 
pretend that the pressure of the ochre keeps the 
wool shorty and prevents its being of an ordinarj 
quality : others again imagine that the ochre acts as 
an absorbent, and sucks up the excess of transpira- 
tion, which would render the wool ordinary and 
short. 

Towards the end of September these Merino 
flocks begin their march to a warmer climate ; the 
whole of their route has been regulated by laws and 
customs from time immemorial : they have a free 
passage through pastures and commons belonging 
to villages ; but as they must go over s^uch cultivat- 
ed lands as lie in their way, the inhabitants are» o- 
bilged to leave them an opening ninety paces wide, 
through which these flocks must pass rapidly, going 
sometimes six or seven leagues a day, in order to 
reach open and less inconvenient places, whei*e they 
may And good pasture, and enjoy some repose. In 
such open places they seldom exceed two leagues a 
day, following the shepherd, and grazing as they go 
along. Their whole journey, from the Montana to 
the interior parts of £stramadura,may be about 155 
leagues, which they perform in about forty days, 
bein^ equal to eleven or twelve English miles per 
day. 

The first care of the shepherd is to lead them to the 
the same pasture in which they have livedthe winter 
before, and in which the greatest part of them were 
brought forth : this is no difiicult task : for if they 
were not to conduct them, they would discover the 
grounds exactly, by the sensibility of their olfactory 
organs, to be different from the eontiguous places ; 
or, were the shepherds so inclined, they would find 
it no easy matter to make them go further. 

The next business is to order and regulate the 
folds^ which are made by fixing stakes, fastened 
with ropes one to the other, to ^r^\e\^l their escape 
and beiag deromedhy the vroVres, fcx ^\&^ ^i^a^ 
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the dogs apc stationed without as guards. The shep- 
herds build themselves huts i;vith stakes and boughs ; 
for the raising of which huts, as well as to supply 
them with fuel; they are allowed to lop or cut off a 
branch from every tree that grows convenient to 
them : this law in their favour^ is the real cause of 
80 many trees being rotten and hollow in the places 
frequented by these flocks of sheep. 

A little before the ewes arrive at their winter 
quartersyis the time of their yeaning or bringing 
forth their young,when the shepherd must be partic- 
ularly careful of them. The barren ewes are sepa- 
rated from breeders, and placed in a less advantage- 
ous spot, reserving the best pasture for the most 
fruitful, removing them in proportion to their for- 
wardness ; the last lambs are put into the richest pas- 
ture, that they may improve the sooner and acquire 
sufficient strength to perform their journey along 
with the early lambs. 

In March, the shepherds have four different opera- 
tions to perform with the lambs that were yeaned in 
the winter : the first is, to cut off their tails, five 
fingers breadth below the rump, for cleanliness : the 
second is, to mark them on the nose with a hot iron ; 
the third is, to 9aw off the tips of their horns, ii* or- 
der that they may not hurt one another in their frol- 
ics ; fourthly, and finally, they castrate such Iambs 
as are doomed for bell-wethers to walk at the head 
of the tribe ; which operation is not executed by in- 
cision, but merely by squeezing the scrotum until 
the spermatic vessels are twisted and decayed. 

In April, the time comes for their return to the 
Montana, which the flock expresses with great ea- 
gerness,and show by various movements and restless- 
ness ; for which reasons the shepherds must be ve- 
ry watchful, lest they make their escape, whole 
floeks having sometimes strayed two or three leagues 
whilst the shepherd was asleep ; and ea th^o^ <^^« 
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casions they geierally take the straightest road back 
to the place irovi whence they came. 

On the 1st of May they begin to shear^ unless the 
weather is unfavorable ; for the fleeces being usual- 
ly piled one above the other^ would ferment in ease 
of dampness^ and rot ; to avoid which injury, the 
sheep are kept in covered places, in order to shear 
them the more conveniently; for this purpose they 
have buildings that will hold 520,000 sheep at one 
and the same time ; which is the more necessary^ 
as the ewes are so very delicate, that if, immediate- 
ly after shearing, they were espo'sed to the chilling 
air of the night, they would most certainly perish. 

One hundred and fifty men are employed to shear 
1000 sheep $ each man is computed to shear eight 
per day ; but if rams, only five j not merely on ac- 
count of their bulk,and the greater quantity of wool 
on them,butfrom their extreme fickleness of temper, 
and the great difiiculty to keep them quiet ; the 
ram being so exasperated, that he is ready to stran- 
gle himself when he finds that he is tied fast. To 
prevent his hurting himself, they endeavor, by fair 
means and caresses, to keep him in temper ; and with 
much soothing, and having ewes placed near luiii» 
so that he can plainly see them, they at last engage 
him to stand quiet, and voluntarily suffer thcHi to 
proceed and shear him* On the shearing day, the 
ewes are shut up in a large coirt> and from thence 
oonducted into a sudatory,* which is a nar- 
row place constructed for the purpose, where 
they are kept as close as possible, to make 
them porspire freely, in order to soften thoir wo(4 
and make it yield with more ease to the shears* 
This maaagement is peculiarly useful with respeet 
to thf! ram, whose wool is more stubborn and more 
difficult to be cut. The fieece is divided into tkroo 
sorts and qualities : 
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The back and belly produce the superfine ivool. 

The neck and sides produce fine ^ooL 

The breast, shoulders, and thighs, produce the 

coarse wool. - 

The sheep are then brouglit into another place ana 
marked ; those sheep vrliich are without teeth being 
destined for the slaughter-house, and the healthy 
sheep are led out to feed and graze, if the weather 
permit 5 if not, they are kept within doors until thej 
are gradually accustomed to the open air. When they 
are permitted to graze quiclly, without being hurried 
or disturbed, they select and prefer the finest grass 
neyer touching the aromatic plants, although they 
may find them in great plenty ; and in case the wild 
thyme is entangled with the grass, they separate it 
with great dexterity, moving on eagerly to such 
spots as they find to be without it. When the shep- 
herd thinks there is a likelihood of rain, he makes 
proper signals to the dogs to collect the flock, and 
lead them to a place of shelter ; on these occasions 
the sheep, (not having time given them to choose 
their pasture) pick up every herb indiscriminately : 
were they, in feeding, to give a preference to aro- 
matic plants, it would be a great misfortune to the 
owners of beehives, as they would destroy the food 
of the bees, and occasion a decrease and disappoint- 
ment in the honey and in the crops. The sheep are 
never sufiered to move out of their folds, until the 
beams of the sun have exhaled and evaporated the 
ni^ht dews ; nor do the shepherds suffer them t« 
dnnk out of brooks, or out of standing waters, where- 
in hail has fallefi, experience having taught them that 
on such occasions they are in danger of losing them 
alK 

Between 60 and 70,000 bags of washed wool arc 
exported annually out of Spain. 

A ba^ generally weighs eieht Spanish arrobns, of 
^5 Spauisb pounds each atMbtt) ^Vi^Vl ^s.^ ^j^^^ ^^ 
SO, ExfgUsh iK)iind8. 

M 
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UpwaiHls of 3O9OOO bags of Spanish wool are sent 
annually to London and Bristol, which are worth 35h 
to 501. each bag ; so that England purchases and 
manufactures into goods, about one-^half the quanti- 
ty of this produce of Spanish wool, and her imports 
in general are of the best and of the finest quality. 

This wool, when warehoused in England, is worth 
from 3s. per pound to 6s. ^d. per pound, ready mon- 
ey ; and from 4«]. to 551. per bag. 

The wool of Paular, which is the largest fleeces, 
though not the best in quality, is reserved for the 
royal manufactures which belong to the king of 
Spain. 

The common dresses, as well as the shooting dress^ 
es of the royal family of Spain, and the dresses of 
their attendants, are made of the cloth of Segovia, 
which is an ancient populous city in Old Castile, 
where the best woollen cloths made in Spain are all 
manufactured. 

Th^ erown of Spain receives annually, by all thtf 
duties, when added together, paid on wool export- 
ed, upwards of sixty millions ef reaUs de TeU 
Ion, which are equal to 600,0001. sterling (English 
money.) 

Statement of Spanish wool imported into liondon 
and into Bristol during the years 1804, 1805^ 1806, 
1807, averaging the year from September to Sep- 
tember in each respective year : 

Jmfiorted into Bag9» 

London— from Sept. 1804 to Sept. 1805, 12,373 

Bristol- from 1804 to 1805, 23,954 

Total number of bags imported in one year 36,326 

London— from Sept. 1805 to Sept. 1806, 10,847 

Bristol— from 1805 to 1806, 25,80/ 

Total number of bags imported in one year' 36,654 

■■ ■■ 

London-^from Sept 1806 toSept.1807, 8,124 

Bnstol-^from '— ^ 1806 to ->— ld07 « as ^93 



■^^.A 



^otal number of bags imported In oae ita* ^'i^iVl 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



INDUSTRY. 

D ILIGENCE is good on every laudable occa- 
sion. While the idle pass many hours in heaviness^ 
and insipidity, the industrious, by moderate ex- 
ercise, find double satisfaction, in composure of spi- 
rit and hope of reward. Manual labor is equipoising 
to the mind, having a tendency to keep it from the 
slackening effects of levity, and, to prevent thought- 
fulness from becoming too intense : — reading and 
study are beneficial in eontributing to intellectual 
improvement. Industry is rewarded, immediately by 
its salutary efi'ects upon the mind^ and, afterwards 
by its attendant fruits. 



BEWARE OF AN IDLER. 

A hungry wolf is not more dangerous to a flock of 
sbeep, nor a eat to a mouse, than an idle man is to the 
industry of a neighborhood. 

A pleasant story is told of a fellow who went into 
a town market, and placing himself in the centre 
thereof, that he might be seen by the butchers, be- 
gan to gape wide his jaws, and yawn in a formal 
manner, when (so great was the power of sympathy) 
the whole of the buteUer^^ ^^ VVk%^ ^sX^c^kA ^^^^cssos^ 
Bbambles, began to gape ^ysA -^v^tiDkVQk ^^\^^<^'s\.« 
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The talc, whether true or fake, is explanalorj of 
the influence of an idler on those within'his sphere. 
The industrious citizen, who vie>YS his neighbor loll- 
ing indolently on his porch, begins immediately to 
draw envious comparisons. << Behold," saith he. 
** mine is a life of labor and toil ; I toil, and I sweat, 
but yonder man, who is not richer than I am, pleas- 
antly passeth away his time, puffing the cares and 
inquietudesof the world from him with smoke from 
a segar or an old pipe ; I will go and do likewise/' 
Foolish man, thou hadst better not. 

In the midst of summer, when the meridian rays 

of the sun oppress by their intense heat the animal 

creation, who is there who has not experienced the 

attractive power of an idler as he loiters in the shade? 

*< Lo !" crieth one <^ there is Zaohariab seated un- 

** '"''"'^'''"'*? doubtless it is a 
iier tne snauow di yunwr mm«««««.^^ , .. 

cool and a refreshing place ; come, let us J56 and sit 
with Zachariah.*' Friend, if thou value st life, thou 
liadst better mind thy business 5 and pursne an ob- 
ject more estimable than pleasure and ease ; some- 
thing that will be profitable to thjijelf, to thy family 
tliy iViends, or the public. 

Attracting, by his evil example, a circle of disci- 
ples around him, the idler becomes an important 
personage ; He is the instrument of Vice, and work- 
cth wonders : The groupe whom the evil influence 
of his indolence l?ath collected together, amuse them- 
selves with trifles 5 serious and weighty topics of 
discourse are too burdensonse for their minds i quips 
cranks, and legends are only palatable. When the 
chief idler hath spread himsclfupon the portico, Na- 
than the carpenter, espying him, leaveth his work 
and hies to him just to have a little chat : Then 
come David, the smith 5 and Ephraim, the hatter 5 
and Barnaby the scribe : The tale passeth round, 
atid every one is merry. Meanwhile, the sun jour- 
isrereth to the west, anA lYie^oxW ot^ttflawcii^wl Da- 
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vid, and Ephraim, and BarnaUy^ is neglected ; and 
when eallecl for, it is unfinished. Voi ily, if they 
continue under the enchantment of the idler^ poverty 
M ill OYi^rtake theni^ and a jail be their reward. 

The idler is generally misohievous : he plays off 
tricks, and is always contriying stratagems, to ren- 
der some one ridiculous, in order that be may 
have a subject for merriment : He gathereth-on his 
memory the tattle «f the day, and retaileth it in 
scraps to regale his companions. A joke is his su- 
preme delight, and ribaldry his highest diversion. 

Wheiever these idlers abound, health, wealth and 
virtuous morals decay. Their gatherings corrupt 
youth, and lead very often to drunkenness. Full ma- 
ny a promising citizen has fallen a prey to the vic- 
ious practices of an idler. 

Beware of hJm, therefore ; for his is the road to 
poverty, and the patk that leadeth to misery. 

But think not, my brethren, that lam a foe to re- 
creation. Oh! no: it is salutary to the son of indus- 
try. There are times and seasons for pastime which 
should not be neglected. 



INDUSTRY AND INDOLENCE. 

Industry is healthful ; it improves wealth keeps 
people out of mischief, affords pleasure^ expelsgricf, 
defeats want, makes plenty, & turns the heavy, dark 
and tedious days of the sluggard into lightsome hours 
of joy and gladness. It turns a heart of ingratitude 
and murmuring to that of gratitude, thankfulness & 
praise to God, the kind giver of strength and ability 
to perform. O that my heart might be animated to 
an earnest pursuit after the happy situation of those 
who can say to idleness, depart from my dwelling ^ 
and to slotb^ thou art mlm eDktm^%*— *t^^^> ^. ^^^sas^ 



IS8 Miscdlaiuoiu. 

filttggardygo to tlie ant, consider lier ways & be wise. 
Read thy character in the poem. 

As the door on its hifiges, so he on his bed, 
Turns his sides^ and bis shoulders, and his heavy head* 
A little more sleep and a little more slumber. 
So wastes he his days and his homrs without number. 
I pass'd by his garden and saw the wild brier, 
T^e thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher. 
I paid him a visit, still hoping to find, 
Tliat he some improvement had made on his mind : 
He told me his dreams, talk'd of eating and drinking; 
Scarce e'er reads his bible, and never loves thinking. 
Thanks be to my fnends for their care in my breedmg, 
Who taught me betimes to love working and reading. 

Watts. 

But see the indnstrious man, mark the example 
of the wise! the companions of his heart are, cour- 
age, zeal and love. His soul praises God while his 
hands labor to support charity and good order in the 
creation : his bread relisheth, and the water h«drink- 
rth is pleasant : the evening shade brings him rtsU 
sleep, joy and peace. 



HEALTH. 

HEALTH is equally cegleeted, and with eqnal 
impropriety, by the yotaries of business and the fol- 
lowers of pleasure. — Some men ruin the fabriek of 
their bodies by incessant revels, and others by in- 
temperate studies ; some batter it by excess , and 
others sap it by inaetivity. To the noisy baeehan- 
ali an rioters, it will be to little purpose Uiat adtiot 
is offered, though it requires no great abilities to 
prove that he loses pleasure who loses health : their 
clamors are too loud for the whispers of cauti«n,and 
they run the eenrse of life with too much precipit- 
ance to stop at the call of wisdom. Nor perhiatpi 
vr/// tbej^ tiiat are buslcA ia adding thousands to 
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thousands, pay much regard to him that shall direct 
them to hasten more slowly le their M'lshes. Yet, 
since lovers of money are generally cool, deliberate, 
and thoughtftil, they might surely consider that the 
greater good ought not to be sacrifieed to the less. 
— Health is certainly more valuable than money, 
because it is by health that money is procured ; but 
thousands and millions are of small avail to allevi- 
ate the protracted tortures of the gout, 4o repair the 
broken organs of sense, or resusitate the po^^ers of 
digestion. Poverty is indee-d an evil from \i^hich vfe 
naturally fly ; but let us net run from one enemy to 
another, nor take shelter in the arms of sickness. 



USE OF ASHES. 

1 WOULD beg leave, to solieit my brother far- 
mers to make use of their ashes on their corn laRd,in- 
stead of selling them to the merchants for ±^ cents 
a bushel. I w ill ivarrant them thirty-eight cents a 
bushel, clear of all expense, if rightly managed 

The method is this : When yonr corn first comes 
out of the ground, put one half pint of ashes round 
a hill ; if your ashes are not good, put on the more. 
— In conversation wi(h a vonei*abIe old gentleman 
the other day on the subject he assured me that he 
had made use of ashes in this way for many yeara 
past, and had never failed of having one bushel of 
corn extraordinary for every bushel of ashes. It ia 
he opinion of some men that half a pint of good ashes 
is rather too much for a bill, but this must be left 
to the discretion of the farmer. I am seniiible it is 
not customary to pay much attention to what we 
read in newspapers ; but my brother farmers, let 
UK try one bushel this year, and if it has the desired 
rficet, we shall be rewarded Cot wvt \x^sv^S^%% ^3^ 
can \¥cU afibrd to try tbc ex\jtT\mwBA.«w3?\3kKt"^^^ 
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ADVICE TO FARMERS. 

MAKE no more haste -than goed speed, is advice 
"worth observing. Haste often makes waste. Some 
lose more by their preeipitanej, than they gain by 
their industny. They are in so great a hurry about 
one thing, that they forget other things and accom- 
plish nothing. Tbey have a dozen designs in their 
heads at once, demanding attention, and like a litter 
of pigs^pushing away one another. — ^They are busy in 
collectii*g : and what they gather with their hands, 
they kick away with their feet. 

Fervidus is one of this sort of men. No man is 
more busy, or does less to the purpose. A piece of 
ground must be ploughed to-day. To-morrow some- 
thing else must be done. He hires a plough — ^Tack- 
les his team — drives them on the full run into the 
field — has forgot his plough — whips the boy, be- 
cause he did not think of it— hastens back after it 
— the boy runs home — it is noon before he can 
bring his matters together — and he does but half a 
day's work. In the course of a summer, he over- 
turns several loads of hay. There is the appear- 
ance of a shower, he goads on his eattle ; and in- 
stead of looking at his cart, looks at the elouds : his 
load is overset, and out in the rain. He rises in a 
winter morning, with a determination to sled home 
three loads of wood. He must first get his boots 
mended. He runs to the barn — throws some hay 
to the cattle in the stables — forgets those in the 
yard — never shuts the door — hastens to the shoe- 
maker, but has left his boots at home-.-runs back 
after them — finds his eattle in the barn, and his ox 
at the corn cribs — drives them out with a vengeance 
— goes into the house in a foam — strikes the first he 
meets, for leaving the barn door open — concludes his 
^xeu will die — eooks a mt%% \^ ^te^^ul the fatal ef- 
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fects of the corn lliej have eaten — in his hurry 
kicks it over — and theo prepares another. Ue gets 
no wood to-day— keeps himself in a fret, and his 
family in a tumuli. He gives his people no orders 
how to employ themselves— -they lose their time — 
and at night he is in a rage because not a soul has 
done any work. Fervidus fully believes the doctrine 
of witchcraft ; and his family are soberly of opin- 
ion^ that there is an evil spirit. 



FREQUENT PLOUGHING RECOMMENDED. 

TIIOROUGFT ploughing, in a great measure 
supplies the want of manure, by keeping the earth 
in a loose state, ready for the reception of atmos- 

1 • 1 • rt 
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It is much moi*e profitable to increase the fruit- 
fulncss of land by tillage than by dung : because on- 
ly a certain quantity of dung can often time be had, 
the produce of 10 acres being scarcely sufficient to 
dung one; whereas the particles of the earth may 
be divided and subdivided. — The benefit that can be 
procured from dung is therefore limited ; whereas 
no bounds can be set to the advantages which arise 
from tillage. 

It is true, that dung is equally beneficial to light 
& stiff grounds ; but the same may be said of tillage. 

Mr. Evelyn, quoting Sir Hugh Piatt, says that if 
yoH take a certain quantify of even the most barren 
earth you can find, reduce it to a fine powder and ex- 
pose it for a year to the vicissitudes and changes of 
the season, and influences of the heavens, it will ac- 
quire such a generous and maseuline preguaney, 
within that period, as to be able to receive any for- 
eign plants from the farthest Indies, and to cause ail 
vegetables to prosper in the mf^%\. ^^ua^V^^ ^ig^^^> 
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and bear (heir fruit as kindly with us as they do in 
their natural climates. 

We are to suppose these foreign plants to hare 
their due degrees of heat and mbisture given them. 
To what shall we ascribe this great fertility ? To the 
great divisian of tlie particles of the earthy and the 
inuitiplieation of their surfaces. « 

By thus pulverizing the earth, adds he^ it is found 
that soils may be so altered from the form^ nature, 
as to render the harsli and most uncivil clay obse- 
quious to the husbandman, and to bring forth roots 
and plants, which otherwise require the lightest and 
bollowest mould. 

But what proves how beneficial ploughing is in 
strong lands to facilitate the passage of the water, 
and of the rays of the sun, to the roots of plants, is, 
that their fertility js. sometimes increased by 
mixing them with sand instead of dung. Sand 'itself 
affords no nourishment, but by preventing the parti- 
cles from returning it produces the desired good ef- 
fect. 

To prove by an experiment what we have just ad- 
Tanced, with respect to light soils ; let one half of a 
field be indifferently ploughed, and the other half 
ploughed extremely well. Some time after, and iu 
dry weather, let the wliole field be cross-ploughed — 
the land of that half ihe field wliieh was thorouglily 
ploughed, will be of a darker colour than thaf of 
the other half, wliich was but slif^hlly ploughed. 
Tliis shews the benelit the land has received by 
ploughing. 

Some think to supply the want of ploughinj* by 
harrowing their land greatly after it has been sov»n ; 
but this way of scratching the earth is of Jittl;5 ser- 
vice ; and when it is moist, the horses poach and dam- 
age it considerably. 

I knew a farmer, who had not a sufficient quanti- 
ty ofdaag to cover more l\v%\i\i^iVi^^^v^>^Vdch 



. he sowed ivilh wheat : the other half he intended for 
spring barley^ but was a4^e(^,( rather ^t|iUkD ,le^?e ^ 
the ground uncropped) to give two extraordinarf * 
| )lou gll^ngg, and s ei^h at also with^heat ; whieh he 
dAMnweaped v^tflhter crS^^fMfeKer grain off the • • 
unauQged than tho dunged l^nd. , ^ . 



USE OF TURNIPS AS MANURE. 

A^POUND of lurnip-secd, sjfwiT^er , harresVi' ^ 
|i<|M)npi«n i^]}Jj^f£.lis}|^t9 sandy i^r gifS^elly lan^i^that is 1 
Hpoor* of worn out by overplon^tnh^ an* \riie«e na^* 

«ure is waptjiqg rihe cropof which beinff ploughed- 
iT^Mh^'ow'?higl))' wilf in tWl^iiiontff?*Rinc, dftf 
away and rot, and enrich t})e ]|ipd, so as to prove as' 
good a manuring, ast^ent^i^Jls of c^ing. Q|^ore|.; ^^ 
uponanacre« *' ^••^ '^ » ^»- V ". ;• 
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